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22      Diseases  Desperate  Grown  .  .  . 

".  .  .  By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd.  Or  not  at  all."  Shakespeare's 
Claudius  said  it,  at  the  time  unaware  that  centuries  later  his  words 
would  be  borne  out  In  deed,  that  Pierre  Galletti,  Brown's  \ice  president 
(biology  and  medicine),  would  be  in  the  business  of  making,  as  it  were, 
these  desperate  appliances.  Galletti  and  his  colleagues  at  Brown  are 
working  to  devise  artificial  organs —  replacement  parts  for  the  human 
body. 

31      Sid 

Israel  J.  Kapstein  '26,  professor  emeritus  of  English,  pays  tribute  to  his 
college  chum,  his  life-long  correspondent,  his  oldest  friend  —  S.J. 
Perelman  '25. 

36      Why  Do  People  Listen  When  George  Ball  '60  Talks? 

Because  George  Ball  is  president  of  E.F.  Hutton,  the  number  two  bro- 
kerage firm  in  the  country.  The  BAM's  Janet  Phillips,  an  avowed 
ingenue  in  the  financial  theatre,  went  to  hear  just  what  E.F.  Hutton 
was  saying  about  the  economy.  If  vou're  willing  to  do  some  homework, 
she  also  offers  sound  hints  for  making  investments. 
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The  "spare  parts"  on  the 
cover:  A,  a  Dacron  arti- 
ficial prosthesis,  used  to 
repair  or  replace  damaged 
arteries;  B,  a  pacemaker; 
C,  an  orthopedic  pros- 
thesis, part  of  a  shoulder 
joint;  D,  false  teeth;  E,  an 
orthopedic  prosthesis,  a 
finger  joint;  F,  a  Teflon 
prosthesis  used  for  the 
replacement  of  veins:  G, 
an  artificial  lung;  H,  a 
hybrid  artificial  pancreas. 
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CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Abortion-rights  advocate 

Editor:  I  was  considerably  distressed  bv 
the  profile  article  on  Charlotte  Taft  in  the 
October  issue  of  BAM.  For  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  human  life  begins  at  conception, 
abortion  should  be  a  very  terrible  thing.  Ms. 
Taft  makes  the  point  about  a  woman's  deci- 
sion. What  about  the  unborn  child's  right  to 
life? 

GEORGE  W  ARMBRUSTER  '65  A.M 

Bergenfield,  N./. 

Editor:  BAM  has  fallen  into  the  etymolo- 
gical trap  set  bv  the  self-labeled  "right-to- 
lifers"  by  captioning  the  recent  article  on  one 
alumna's  activities,  "Abortion  Advocate." 
Pro-choice  is  not  pro-abortion. 

Honesty  in  language  is  civilization's 


only  hope  for  rational  dialogue.  Need  we  be 
reminded  of  the  Nixonesque  contributions 
wherein  lying  became  mis-speaking,  inoper- 
ative, etc. 

Although  right-to-lifers  may  classify 
those  who  do  not  support  their  particular 
goals  as  "pro  abortion,"  responsible  journal- 
ism mandates  a  higher  level  of  objectivity. 

THOMAS  F.  KELLEY  '59  Ph.D. 

Clinton,  Mij^i. 
The  BAM  regrets  that  tlie  headline  did  net  siu/ 
"/l(7orf(i»i-Rights  Adivente  m  Dallas. "  —  Editor 

Editor:  I  am  very  proud  of  you.  Your  ar- 
ticle about  Charlotte  Taft  and  her  work  for 
abortion  rights  was  a  courageous  piece  of 
journalism.  Abortion  has  become  such  a  con- 
troversial subject  that  the  media  has  failed  to 
perform  its  most  basic  function  of  describing 
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the  individuals  involved  and  the  surround- 
ing activities.  1  believe  that  the  verv  active 
minorit\'  of  individuals  opposed  to  abortion 
have  effectivelv  silenced  the  majority  who 
believe  in  reproductive  rights.  The  media  has 
colluded  because  of  its  unwillingness  to  ex- 
pose itself  to  the  rancor  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
productive freedom.  Thank  vou  for  being 
different  and  for  this  demonstration  of  vour 
high  journalistic  standards. 

RICK  BARTH  75 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Editor:  Count  this  alumnus  as  one  who 
found  your  article  on  abortion  advocate 
Charlotte  Taft  totally  gross.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  an  equally  wonderful  Brown  alumnus 
who  is  a  member  of  the  KKK  or  the  PLO  for 
your  next  human  interest  storv.  What  a  swell 
Nazi  she  would  have  made!  Mavbe  next  vear 
she  can  start  saving  us  all  a  bunch  of  money 
by  getting  after  those  old  folks  that  serve  ab- 
solutely no  purpose. 

In  her  passion  for  getting  rid  of  the  un- 
wanted, the  unwashed  and  the  unfit,  let's 
hope  dear  Charlotte  doesn't  end  up  getting 
tangled  in  her  own  evil  web. 

FRANCIS  A.  LOMBARDO,  M.D.  '49 
Winchester.  Mass. 

A  threat  to  'community' 

Editor:  Mv  graduation  from  Brown  this 
vear  was,  on  the  whole,  a  verv  happv  occa- 
sion, marked  bv  personal  jov  and  pride. 
However,  anv  positive  feelings  1  mav  have 
experienced  at  that  time  were  offset  bv  a 
strong  sense  of  frustration  arising  from  mv 
observance  of  the  self-imposed  separation  of 
black  and  white  students  during  the  Com- 
mencement march.  This  event  was  not  the 
first  of  this  nature.  Rather,  it  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  four-vear  period  characterized  by 
a  general  lack  of  anv  form  of  social  inter- 
action between  black  and  white  students.  At- 
tempts to  improve  the  situation  have  been 
feeble,  lacking  the  necessarv  student  and 
administrative  support.  As  the  tone  of  the 
graduation  ceremony  illustrates,  the  Brown 
"community"  is  threatened  with  complete 
dichotomization  if  the  current  trend  is  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  solution  will  not  lu-  found  as  long  as 
we  seek  to  place  blame.  It  will  onl\'  come 
through  understanding  and  communication. 
And  if  the  event  which  took  place  during  the 
graduation  ceremonies  is  any  indication  of 
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Grand  Illusion. 


Ed  Clarke  is  perplexed 
about  his  paycheck.  So 
are  we. 

His  check  looks  like  a 
pretty  healthy  one.  But 
this  is  just  an  illusion. 

Because  even  though 
Ed  got  a  raise  only  two 
months  ago,  his  pay 
actually  buys  about  5% 
less  than  it  did  last  year. 
Less  food.  Less 
recreation.  Less  gasoline. 
Less  electricity.  Less 
of  edmost  everything. 

For  the  past  three 
years  Ed's  been  losing 
ground  to  inflation . . . 
and  to  the  higher  taxes 
he  has  to  pay  since 
moving  up  a  couple  of  tax 
brackets.  All  this,  even 
though  his  appairent 
e£imings  £u*e  going  up. 

Ed's  plight  is  shared 
by  most  of  us.  Inflation 
continues  to  eat  away 
our  earnings. 

Chase  believes  our 
nation  can  adopt  a  work- 
able procedure  for 
getting  at  the  inflation 
problem.  Such  an 
approach  can  avoid 
unwieldy,  disruptive 
devices  such  as  wage  and 
price  controls.  A  more 


sensible  program  would, 
in  our  judgment,  contain 
at  least  five  elements: 

L  An  even  more 
aggressive  initiative 
toward  balancing  the 
federal  budget. 

2.  A  concerted  push  to 
increase  business  invest- 
ment by  encouraging 
personal  savings  and 
stimulating  re-invest- 
ment of  corporate  profits 
into  business. 

3.  A  greater  drive  for 
research  and  develop- 
ment by  American 
business  so  that  we  can 
reassert  technological 
leadership  and  accelerate 
productivity  growth. 

4.  Establishment  of 
realistic  depreciation 
allowances  to  permit 
American  industry  to 
modernize  plants,  remain 
competitive  and  continue 
to  generate  a  growing 
number  of  jobs  in  our 
economy. 

5.  Elimination  of 
government  overregula- 
tion  that  saps  our 
industrieJ  efficiency  and 
hinders  the  creation 

of  American  jobs. 

Such  an  approach,  we 


believe,  while  not  radical 
or  revolutionary,  can  be 
effective.  If  carried  out, 
these  proposals  would 
lead  to  increased  produc- 
tivity, more  stable  prices 
and  ultimately,  deliver  a 
body  blow  to  the  infla- 
tionary spirad. 

A  few  years  ago, 
President  Ford  labeled 
inflation  "Public  Enemy 
Number  One'.'  President 
Carter  has  stated  that 
the  battle  against 
inflation  is  his  highest 
priority. 

Today,  inflation 
remains  our  largest 
problem.  If  we  are  to 
reduce  inflation's 
pernicious  grip  on  our 
society,  we  must  stop 
deluding  ourselves  and 
take  the  actions  that  are 
required.  Now. 
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the  L'xti'iit  til  which  we  students  have  learned 
to  communicate  with  one  another  in  a  ma- 
ture and  rational  manner,  then  I  tear  that  the 
solution  is  still  beyond  our  grasp. 

ROBERT  KOTLOFF  79 
I'hiladclpluii 

Voices  of  '79 

Editor:  Quite  interesting  to  read  in  the 
September  BAM  about  the  reactions  of  stu- 
dents, ranging  in  scope  from  intellectual  to 
intelligent,  to  the  rat  race  they  are  about  to 
enter. 

Full  of  sound  and  theory,  yet  signifying 
nothing.  The  profound  and  somewhat  pom- 
pous pronouncements  of  David  Lewis  and 
Alfie  Kohn  remind  me  of  a  time  soon  after 
our  daughter  had  graduated  from  college. 
She  was  holding  forth  on  some  subject  or 
other,  and  talkmg  down  to  us  from  the  in- 
tellectual Olvmpus  of  the  recent  grad;  when 
finally  I  said,  "Nancy,  at  one  time  your 
mother  and  I  were  just  about  as  smart  as  you 
are  —  but  we've  learned  one  hell  of  a  lot 
since." 

Anyway,  TAKE  HEART,  Dave  and 
Alfie,  for  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great 
cheer:  in  about  ten  years  YOU  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment, and  thus  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  advice  of  a  number  of  bright  and  in- 
experienced young  students. 

On  the  other  hand: 

The  mature  and  practical  appraisal  of  the 
situation  by  Chang  Yee'  Sung  and  Renee 
Franklin,  and  how  they  think  they  may  be  able 
to  do  something  useful,  is  most  encouraging. 

To  close  on  an  upbeat  —  kudos  to  Robert 
Reichley  for  his  story  of  the  Chorus's  trip  to 
China. 

GEORGE  C.OLIVER -33 
Dayloim  Bench.  Fin. 


Editor:  As  a  recent  graduate  who  has 
spent  the  past  year  in  the  relative  isolation  of 
a  small  air  station  on  Okinawa,  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  a  new  copy  of  the  BAM  sitting 
on  my  desk  the  other  day.  Since  1  was  par- 
ticularly busy  that  morning,  1  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  glance  at  the  B.AM,  so  I  lent  it 
to  some  of  my  fellow  officers  in  order  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  what  an  l\v  League 
school  is  like. 

Brown  graduates  are  fairlv  rare  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  other  officers  fre- 
quently express  their  curiosity  about  how  a 
graduate  of  a  liberal  ivorv-tower  institution 
could  end  up  in  the  military.  Since  this  BAM 
had  a  series  of  "representative"  student  pro- 
files, I  felt  it  would  be  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  diversity  that  makes 
Brown  so  attractive. 

When  the  BAM  finally  returned,  I  re- 
ceived comments  ranging  from  a  thought  out 
"Bunch  of  pinko  liberal  Jews"  to  a  reflective 
"How  could  you  go  to  a  place  like  that  — 
everyone  seems  to  be  mixed  up  or  intellec- 
tually arrogant."  Looking  at  the  6,4AL  I  had 
to  tend  to  agree  that  if  these  eight  were  tvpi- 
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cal  then  Brown  is  in  a  pretty  sad  state.  To 
start  with  the  typical  undergraduate,  1  re- 
member, was  a  child  of  the  middle  class  who 
was  singlemindedly  grinding  out  the  grades 
for  medical  or  law  school.  The  typical  Brown 
undergraduate  was  also  a  Rugby-playing  fra- 
ternity brother  just  getting  by.  The  strength 
of  Brown  was,  originally,  its  diversity  of  stu- 
dents; but  a  major  part  of  that  diversity  is  the 
large  number  of  relati\'ely  bright,  but  other- 
wise fairly  ordinary  young  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  student  body. 

If  the  BAM  was  trying  to  impress  the 
alumni  with  just  how  deadly  serious  and 
boring  Brown  can  be  then  it  was  successful. 
If,  however,  it  was  trying  to  convey  a  sense 
of  what  is  a  Brown  graduate  in  the  late  1970s 
then  the  article  did  both  the  students  and  the 
alumni  a  great  disservice. 

Brown  is  a  fine  university  with  a  tremen- 
dously capable  student  body,  but  the  smug 
presumption  that  these  eight  graduates  are 
valid  representative  samples  is  utter  folly. 

BENSON  M-  STEIN  77,  Lt.,  USMCR 

FPO.  San  Francisco 
These  ci;^lit  seniors  itvre  not  presented  as  bem^ 
"represenlatwe"  sluiients.  In  the  mtroiiiiction  to 
the  article,  the  writer  noted  that  they  are  "repre- 
sentative only  in  their  diversitii."  They  were  also 
selected  because  they  had  something  to  say  about 
their  undergraduate  experience  at  Brown  and 
about  the  state  of  the  world  in  ivliich  they  live.  The 
editors  did  not  expect  that  each  of  our  readers 
would  agree  with  those  opinions.  —  Editor 

Divine  Providence 

Editor:  I  agree  with  |anet  Phillips  (and 
the  author  of  a  very  good  article  recently  in 
the  Neu'  York  Times)  that  Providence  is  a  city 
worth  rediscovering. 

Her  story  \BAM,  October]  documented 
by  the  photos  certainly  proves  the  point.  The 
very  stark,  neglected  wall  adjacent  and 
above  Rite  Aid  Pharmacy,  however,  could  be 
such  an  interesting  "canvas"  for  one  of  your 
city's  painters.  Wall  paintings  now  beautify 
many  of  Cincinnati's  formerly  unfinished 
sides  of  buildings.  Has  SWAP  e\er  thought 
of  such  a  project?  1  recommend  it! 

EVI  LEVIN  (MRS,  WALTER) 
Cinciuimti 
Mrs.  Levin  is  the  mother  o)  "an  enthusiastic 
Brown  sophomore."  The  author  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  to  which  she  refers  is  Richard  /. 
Walton  '51.  —  Editor 


'I  protest' 


Editor:  I  am  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
master  of  arts  degree  from  Brown  University, 
obtained  in  1912.  And  I  am  writing  to  protest 
the  full-page  advertisement  of  one  brand  of 
Scotch  whiskey  right  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Brown  University  magazine  for  October. 

At  this  point  you  may  throw  my  letter  in 
your  waste-paper  basket,  but  1  will  have  reg- 
istered my  protest  with  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Brown  University's  alumni  and  staff.  As  a 
well-educated  and  intelligent  gentleman. 


Brown  University  alumni  and  friends  are  invited  to 

Fly  to  Egypt  and  Sail  the  Red  Sea 


March  6  to  16,  1980 


Entrance  lo  Petra 

To  be  sure!  This  engagingly  different  winter  holiday  is  the  most  popular 
and  pleasant  way  for  Americans  to  experience  magnificent  sights  in 
Egypt, and  astounding  Petra,  alone  worth  the  trip.  Cruise  south  from 
Suez  aboard  the  famed  yacht  Argonaut  in  dependably  warm  and  dry 
weather,  with  congenial  company  and  expert  guidance.  Merit  Is 
verified  through  sponsorship  for  the  third  year  by  leading  scientific 
and  cultural  organizations.  $2155  to  $2480  per  person,  double. 
New  York  to  New  York. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call, 
write  or  visit 


;jk> 


The  ARGONAUT,  registered  in  Greece 


RwMOND  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

400  Madison  Avenue 
NewYork.N.Y.10017-212PLaza9-3960 

■■Firsl  in  Travel  Since  1879" 


'That's  Why  people  keep  Qoming  back.'^ertainly  yo. 
Snorkel,  ride,  fish,  and  play  tennis.  Bul^you  can  also  dojpifrRlng  at  all 
and  enjoy  it  as  never  before.  ^  -.  r 

Peter  Island  is  remote, *beauttful,jexpensive,  and  exclusive, 
Vfiry  good  travel  agents  know  about  it. 

Peter  Island(^ 

—      ail  Hotel  and  Yacht  Harbour,  Brltisti  Vltgln  Islands  * 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  MItclwn  &Co(21 2)  37 1  - 1 323 


In  keeping  with  our  standing  as  the  "pio- 
neer and  a  leader  in  the  field  of  offbeat 
travel  "  we  offer  new  and  unique  cruis- 
ing experience  to  people  of  all  ages  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  and  photo- 
graphing the  flora  and  fauna  of  an  area 
which  IS  on  our  doorstep  but  as  yet  only 
sketchily  explored: 

Discover 
the  Marquesas 

and  theT()rtugas  Keys 

JUNE6TO15.1980 
JUNE  13  TO  22. 1980 

The  uninhabited  Marquesas  and  historic 
Tortugas  Keys  off  Key  West  in  Florida 
are  the  only  coral  atolls  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  remarkable  for  their 
marine  life  and  for  the  large  colonies  of 
sea  birds,  which  inspired  John  James 
Audubon  when  he  visited  them  in  1832. 

Our  two  cruises  aboard  the  privately 
chartered,  comfortable  new  30-passen- 
ger  yacht  Vela"  provide  the  ideal  way 
of  discovering  these  islands;  and  we 
allow  ample  time  also  for  swimming 
and  snorkeling  in  clear  tropical  waters 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  sarlmg  jour- 
ney at  a  leisurely  pace  m  the  style  of  a 
bygone  age. 

The  cruises  are  accompanied  by  a  knowl- 
edgeable naturalist  leader  who  gives 
mformal  talks  aboard  and  leads  us  on 
our  island  forays;  and  our  office  in  Key 
West  supervises  all  arrangements. 

Detailed  brochures  are  available  from 

HANNS  EBENSTEN  TRAVEL,  INC 

55  WEST  42  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  NY   10036 

TCLEPHONE  Ui;j  )S«««]4 

'TWA  Ambassador  Magazine 
'  'Registered  m  Panama 


The  perfect  gift  for 

your  yachtsman 


Successor  to 
Lloyd's  Register 
of  American  Yachts. 

This  traditional  directory 

should  be  m  every  yachtsman's 

library,  aboard  his  vessel,  and  in  his  yacht  clubs 

library  for  handy  reference. 

Features  •  listing  of  yacht  names  and  specs,  sail 

numbers,  call  signals  •  owner's  name,  private  signal, 

yacht  club  affiliations  •  geographical  list  of  yacht 

clubs  and  club  burgees  •  guide  to  hislonc  vessels  and 

"tall  ships"  •  chartering  information  •  race  results 

Available  for  subscribers  •  aids  lo  identification  of 

yacht  in  case  of  loss  •  marine  survey  and  brokerage 

sen/ice  referrals  •  flag  service  on  private  signals  • 

equipment  purchasing  service  •  gift  certificate 

available 

For  additional  tnlormalton  and  data  form  write 

The  North  American 
Yacht  Register 

DepI  V,  1 7  Batlery  PI  ,  New  York,  NY  10004  •  (21 21248-1839 


you  must  know  that  Brown  University  as 
well  as  other  lv\'  League  universities  were 
church-related  institutions.  Their  founders 
were  idealists;  they  were  endeavoring  to  pro- 
duce education  in  its  most  "excellent  or  per- 
fect form";  their  goal  was  to  produce  "noble 
character." 

But  Brown  was  also  founded  on  another 
principle:  liberty.  No  compulsion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.  A  concept  that  at  that  time 
[was]  at  variance  with  dominant  Christian 
thought.  1  also  believe  in  such  freedom.  But 
can  a  college  or  universitv  so  founded  long 
maintain  its  high  ideals?  Brown  is  now  a  uni- 
versity where  such  an  ideal  is  being  put  to  a 
severe  test. 

That  alcohol  is  a  habit-forming  and  dan- 
gerous drug  is  a  scientific  fact.  People  who 
have  "high  ideals"  are  almost  universally 
against  the  use  of  the  popular  drugs,  not  be- 
cause they  were  adversely  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  because  thev  are  injurious.  Alcohol 
is  not  the  most  powerful  drug;  it  is  therefore 
the  more  insidious. 

We  badly  need  to  preserve  our  private 
(non-government)  schools  and  institutions.  I 
heartily  agree  with  Ms.  Eva  Gergora's  con- 
cern "for  the  survival  of  private  education  in- 
stitutions." But  1  am  also  concerned  lest  the 
idealism  which  informed  the  founders  be  lost 
or  even  badlv  tarnished  bv  "practical" 
people  who  have  lost  or  never  had  the  ideal- 
ism of  which  greatness  is  made. 

Rev.  HERBERT  C  LONG   12  A.M 
Redlands,  Calif. 

Offended  by  ads 

Editor:  I'm  sorry  that  my  first  letter  to 
BAM  has  to  be  in  a  negative  tone,  but  1  feel 
offended  by  the  magazine  that  1  anxiously 
await  each  month. 

I'll  put  it  as  a  request:  Please  charge  a 
subscription  fee  for  BAM.  Or  anything  else 
that  will  spare  us  from  the  advertising  plas- 
tered across  its  pages.  I'm  bothered  when  mv 
source  of  information  about  Brown  is  inter- 
laced with  the  political  positioning  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  or  anv  other  special- 
interest  group.  BAM  should  not  be  used  as 
anybody's  forum  or  profit,  but  as  a  vehicle 
for  unselfish  communication  among  a  grow- 
ing international  community. 

Here's  hoping  that  BAM  continues  to 
have  higher  ethical  standards  than  the  gener- 
al public  press. 

MICHAEL  I.VVALACH '75 
Moiiutniu  View.  Cnlif. 

Memories  of  the 
Biltmore 

Editor:  1  suppose  you  are  sick  and  tired 
by  this  time  of  my  attempts  to  tell  vou  how 
great  you  are  and  what  an  amazing  pub- 
lication BAM  is.  But  1  mean  every  word  of  it. 
An  issue  of  last  year  —  I  think  it  was  Septem- 
ber—  stood  out  in  mv  mind  as  probably  un- 
beatable. Well,  if  October  1979  didn't  beat  it, 
it  surely  equaled  it,  and  1  cannot  think  of  anv 


^  Congenial 
Gathering  Places 

for  vacationing,  wining  and 
dining  in  Ivy  League  Country 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  rwo 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  m(xien! 
amenities  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  notables 
from  our  tavern.  Norman  RocKwell 
Museum  close  by. 

^  Hie  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Box  lL-12,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  01262.  (413)  298-5545 


llarlbnrougtj 


Built  in  1740,  our 
faithfully  restored 
tavern  offers  a  com- 
plete selection  of 
traditional  fare  and 
an  outstanding  ar- 
ray of  Greek  spe- 
cialties prepared  from  Old  World  recipes.  We 
invite  you  to  join  us  on  your  next  trip  to  New 
England. 

MATSIKAS  FAMILY  —  Innkeepers 

JUNCTION  OF  ROUTES  2  &  66 
MARLBOROUGH.  CT.  06424 
Tel.  (203)  295-9358 


S//y///^//y  'Jf//^/f.  'Jf//^/y  t^/f^n/. 

We  have  our  own  five 
mile  pink  sand  beach 
plus5  tenniscourts, 
deep-sea  and  bone 
fishing  and  sailing 
in  a  rela.xed  informal 
Bahamian  atmos- 
phere. Rooms-Suites 
-  Apartments. 

for  a  lolder  or  other  inlormalion  call  or  write 

tn  Manlvn  Alhrecht 

WINDERMERE  ISLAND  CLUB 

70  Porchuck  Road 
Greenwich.  Ct  06830  (20i)  667-3777 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County' 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


rwo  issues  that  were  more  unalike. 

Like  many,  1  suppose,  I  read  every  word 
jf  every  issue  —  Carrying  the  Mail,  essays, 
:lass  notes,  and  the  obits,  and  believe  it  or 
lot,  the  ads.  In  this  issue  even  the  ads  were 
worthwhile,  unusual,  and  well  executed. 
rhe  one  for  the  Billmore  Plaza  induced  me  to 
■ead  eyer\'  word  of  the  line  print  at  the  top. 
But  this  place  has  always  held  a  very  special 
place  in  mv  heart.  When  E.F.  Albee  and  my 
father,  Albee's  manager,  friend,  and  partner, 
bpened  the  Albee  Theatre  in  April  1919, 
kibee  said,  "Well,  we  have  given  this  city 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  theatres  in  America 
and  now  what  this  town  needs  is  a  fine  hotel. 
Charlie  |mv  father)  and  I  have  decided  that 
we  will  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  a  stock 
issue  to  get  a  new  hotel  started."  That  was 
Ithe  beginning  of  the  Providence  Biltmore. 
Eighteen  years  later  when  the  Van  Verson 
brothers  wanted  it  for  a  property  of  the 
Sheraton  chain,  they  assigned  the  task  of 
gathering  in  all  the  shares  of  a  new  stock 
issue  that  was  being  offered  the  old  stock- 
holders to  Phil  Clifford  and  1,  who  were  part- 
ners of  Gifford  and  Company.  We  were  able 
to  pass  over  control  of  the  hotel  to  them  and 
it  became  the  Sheraton  Biltmore. 

1  was  sorry  not  to  have  had  any  part  in 
this  latest  change  of  management  to  manage- 
ment by  Hotels  of  Distinction.  The  wonder- 
ful job  the\'  ha\e  done  in  refurbishing  and 
modernizing  the  old  hotel  reall\-  makes  me 
wish  I  could  say  that  for  the  third  time  a 
Lovenberg  had  a  part  in  doing  a  great  job  for 
Providence. 

And  speaking  along  those  lines,  what  a 
job  Janet  Phillips  and  John  Foraste  did  for 
Providence  in  their  twelve-page  paean  to  the 
cit\'.  I  was  a  little  amazed  to  find  so  much 
empathy  with  letters  |Carr\ing  the  Mail] 
from  members  of  classes  fifty-nine,  fort\- 
seven,  fifty-four,  thirty-five,  and  fortv-one 
years  after  mine.  What  do  they  mean,  gener- 
ation gap^ 

Keep  it  up. 

CLIFTON  N.  LOVENBERG  70 
SpringfieUi.  Vt. 

Brown  and  the  FBI 

Editor:  1  u  as  disappointed  to  read  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Blough's  letter  sa\'ing  he  did 
not  participate  in  a  sit-in  connected  with  the 
Vietnam  War  protest.  In  fact,  he  called  the 
action  "irresponsible  and  useless." 

Professor  Blough  should  be  honored, 
not  "unsettled,"  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  noble  crew  who  actively  refused  to  accept 
an  illegal  and  unjustified  war.  It  was  these 
protesters,  1  believe,  who  finally  forced  the 
government  to  remove  our  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

Mv  belated  congratulations  to  Janet  Phil- 
lips for  her  comprehensive  and  well-written 
article  on  the  Brown  University  FBI  file 
(B^M,  May|. 

ANDREA  GAINES 'Wl 
CniiipKS 


IS  INFLATION  THE  REAL  PROBLEM? 

No,  it  is  not.  Inflation  is  simply  the  inevitable,  final  result  of  our 
follies.  What,  then,  are  the  real  causes  of  this  national  calamity? 

HERE  THEY  ARE: 

1.  Spending  exorbitant  sums  of  taxpayers'  money  unwisely 
by  our  government. 

2.  Inhibiting  the  initiatives  of  the  people  with  frustrating 
bureaucratic  regulations. 

3.  Taxing  savings  and  capital  formation  to  death. 

4.  Tinkering  with  the  economic  machinery  with 
unsound  panaceas. 

5.  Government  programs  which  have  created  critical 
shortages  of  essential  materials  and  energy. 

6.  Giving  away  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  governments. 

T.  Forsaking  our  religious  heritage,  not  only  in  our 
schools,  but  everywhere;  thus,  accentuating  crime, 
immorality,  greed  and  selfishness. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    small,    uanquil,    Bahamian    island, 

■  nestled  among  ifie  coconul  palms,  along  a 

•P  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  ttie  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  ttie 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  ttie  east  and  tfie  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  tfie  west.  From  our  informal  club- 

A    house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

JJ.course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

*'  have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

-    lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 

A  very   special.    We  offer   a   warm,    leisurely, 

flP  "away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,   as  well  as 

snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 

deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boai- 

ing;    windsurfing   and   trips   to   fishing   and 

(boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
Tfie  Inn   is  just   a  pleasant   walk    from   the 
.-•  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cay»j 


Enter 

the  world 

of  Questers 

nature 

tours. 


» 


I 


Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    " 

I 


personal  expe 

nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  ot 
20th-century  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 
chure, or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
nformation 


Rulh  Maury — 
Jerrj  Whileleather 


ABACO  INN 

Box  R10,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahama* 
Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


When  you  travel  with  Questers.  you  have  the 
advantage  of  our  knowletdge  of  the  travel  world 
And  our  experience  of  the  natural  world  We  are 
travel  professionals  And  our  only  lour  program  is 
Worldwide  Nature  Tours 

Under  the  leadership  of  an  accompanying 
naturalist,  we  search  out  the  plants  and  animals, 
birds  and  flowers  rain  forests,  mountains,  and 
tundra  seashores,  lakes,  and  swamps  of  the 
regions  we  explore  At  the  same  time,  we  include 
the  more  usual  attractions  in  tounng — the  cities, 
archaeological  sites,  and  people 

The  current  Directory  of  Worldwide  Nature 
Tours  describes  29  lours  varying  from  9  to  36  days 
and  going  to  virtually  every  pan  of  the  world  In- 
cluded are  The  Amazon.  Peru,  Patagonia,  Galapa- 
gos. Hawaii,  Alaska,  Death  Valley.  Everglades. 
Ladakh,  Sri  Lanka,  Iceland,  Scotland,  Greece, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  Tour  parlies  are  small, 
the  pace  leisurely,  and  itineraries  unusual 

Call  or  write  Questers  or  see  your  Travel 
Agent  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Directory  of 
Worldwide  Nature  Tours 


QUESTERS 

Questers  Tours  &  Travel,  Inc. 
Dept.  BAM1279,  257  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y,  10010  •  (212)  673-3120 


COLLEGE  HV  "  JOURNAL 


Message  from  a  holy  mari 


T1  lie  red-robed  man  who  spoke  to 
tin  overflow  crowd  in  Alumnae 
Hall  October  12  —  with  an  inter- 
preter standing  by  to  assist  his  faltering 
English  —  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  people,  who  was  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
press  conference  beforehand  was  a 
standing-room-only  affair,  with  edgv 
Providence  police  plainclothesmen  hov- 
ering outside  the  door.  At  the  reception 
(invitation  onlv)  immediately  following 
the  press  conference.  Brown's  senior 
administrators  and  faculty  lined  up 
deferentially  to  meet  the  holy  man,  who 
clasped  their  hands  warmly  and  peered 
attentively  into  their  faces  as  they  in- 
troduced themselves.  Rhode  Island 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  had  intended  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  occasion,  but  his  sen- 
atorial duties  interfered,  so  Howard 
Swearer  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
his  distinguished  guest  —  who  was  not 
the  Pope,  making  an  unscheduled  stop 
at  Brown  University,  but  the  Dalai 
Lama,  the  exiled  "God-King"  of  Tibet. 
That  imposing  title  has  little  to  do 
with  the  Western  concept  of  the  "divine 
right  of  kings."  The  current  Dalai  Lama, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  over  six  million 
Tibetan  and  Central  Asian  Buddhists,  is 
believed  to  be  the  fourteenth  incarna- 
tion of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara, 
the  first  in  an  ancient  line  of  Tibetan 
holy  men.  He — the  present  one,  that  is 
—  was  born  to  a  peasant  family  in 
northeast  Tibet  in  1935,  two  years  after 
the  thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  died,  and  was 
discovered  at  the  age  of  two  after  a  care- 
ful search.  (The  child  spoke  the  court  di- 
alect of  Lhasa,  had  the  eight  marks  on 
his  body  that  distinguish  the  Dalai 
Lama  from  all  others,  and  sponta- 
neously chose  from  a  number  of  objects 
the  ones  that  had  belonged  to  his  prede- 
cessor. )  At  the  age  of  four,  he  was 
brought  to  Lhasa  and  trained  to  become 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  leader  of 
Tibet.  His  reign  lasted  nine  years,  from 
1950  to  1959,  when  he  was  forced  to  flee 
during  the  Lhasa  uprising  against  the 
occupying  Chinese  Communists.  For 


the  past  twenty  years,  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  100,000  or  so  of  his  followers  have 
lived  in  exile  in  India.  During  that  time, 
as  President  Swearer  noted  in  his  in- 
troduction, he  has  continued  to  empha- 
size the  "need  for  universal  responsi- 
bility and  selflessness,"  and  his  speech 
at  Brown  was  no  exception. 

Undoubtedly,  the  hundreds  who 
jammed  Alumnae  Hall  that  night  had 
never  heard  anything  quite  like  it  from  a 
visiting  dignitary  at  Brown.  Beginning 
in  Tibetan  and  switching  almost  imme- 
diately to  English,  the  Dalai  Lama  said, 
"When  we  look  on  the  surface,  there 
are  many  differences  between  Tibetans 
and  Americans.  But  deep  down,  we  are 
the  same.  We  are  members  of  the 
human  family,  and  there  are  no  differ- 
ences between  people  of  different  races, 
nationalities,  systems,  countries,  reli- 
gions. All  human  beings  want  hap- 
piness and  do  not  want  suffering,  and 
all  have  an  equal  right  to  obtain  hap- 
piness. This  gives  me  understanding,  a 
warm  feeling,  and  closeness  to  others. 
Everyone  I  have  met  tonight  I  am  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time,  yet  all  people  are 
someone  I  already  know." 

The  common  theme  in  all  great  reli- 
gious teachings —  Buddhism,  Christi- 
anity, Judaism,  and  the  rest  —  is  the 
need  for  "love,  compassion,  harmony, 
and  trust,"  the  Dalai  Lama  stressed. 
"Hate,  anger,  jealousy,  pride,  too  much 
attachment  —  this  is  one  side  of  our  na- 
tures. The  other  side  of  our  natures  is 
the  source  of  real  happiness  and  inner 
peace.  It  is  the  oi/icr  attitude,  the  spirit- 
ual de\'elopment,  that  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference in  how  much  we  suffer  from  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Suffering  is  a  part 
of  nature,"  he  observed.  "Old  age,  dis- 
ease, death  —  these  are  permanent,  but 
our  inner  viewpoint  can  help  us  bear 
them  much  easier.  We  have  made  much 
progress  in  materials  and  technology, 
which  is  good,  but  v\'e're  still  lacking 
licrc"  —  he  placed  his  hand  over  his 
heart.  "We're  empty  here,  we  have  no 
real  warm  feeling,  and  money  or  nice 
houses  cannot  give  us  that.  If  we  have  a 


warm  feeling  in  here,  we  can  endure 
much  more. 

"We  can't  avoid  natural  disasters, 
but  we  can  avoid  man-made  problems, 
or  certainly  minimize  them,"  the  Dalai 
Lama  said.  "World  leaders  are  already 
trying  their  best,  but  there  are  still  prob- 
lems. People  who  understand  the  need 
for  compassion  must  carry  more  re- 
sponsibility; politicians  should  be  reli- 
gious-minded, and  religious  people 
should  be  politicians.  Not  people  who 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  ort'i;  reli- 
gion —  they're  also  dangerous  —  but 
people  who  are  honest,  sincere,  and 
just."  Most  of  the  auciience  applauded 
loudly.  "I'm  not  saying  people  must  be- 
lieve certain  philosophies.  Whether  you 
believe  or  not  is  your  own  business,  but 
we  must  respect  the  need  for  kindness. 
This  is  not  just  a  religious  topic;  human 
society  needs  this.  The  very  nature  of 
our  society  is  based  on  love." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  speech, 
the  Dalai  Lama  explained  the  concept  of 
karma,  or  actions  and  their  effects. 
"Pleasure  and  pain  come  from  one's 
own  former  actions,"  he  noted.  "If  you 
act  well,  you'll  be  happy;  if  not,  you'll 
undergo  pain.  Actions  are  physical,  ver- 
bal, and  mental;  virtuous,  non-vir- 
tuous, or  neutral;  and  they  consist  of 
the  intention  or  motivation,  and  the  ac- 
tion itself.  For  example,  1  don't  know 
how  sincere  I  am,  because  I  don't  know 
myself"  —  he  laughed  —  "but  I  try  to  be 
sincere,  and  that  creates  a  certain  at- 
mosphere. This  action  makes  an  im- 
print on  my  own  mind  and  produces 
pain  or  pleasure  in  the  future.  The 
Buddha  said,  'You  are  your  own  mas- 
ter; everything  depends  on  yourself. 
Pain  and  pleasure  result  from  \'our  own 
actions,  not  from  the  outside.'  " 

True  virtue  also  comes  from  within, 
not  from  obeying  external  rules,  he 
pointed  out.  "No  matter  if  there's  exter- 
nal policemen  or  not,  be  alert  and  exam- 
ine yourselves.  You  must  rely  on  your- 
self, take  responsibility  for  yourself  — 
even  if  no  one's  going  to  stop  you  from 
stealing,  you  have  to  have  self-control. 
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There  are  many  different  types  of  ef- 
fects of  actions,  and  what  we  call  iucl^y 
and  unlucky  aren't  just  luck.  If  we  look 
into  it,  there's  a  reason  for  it.  If  you 


want  to  know  what  you  did  in  the  past, 
look  at  your  body  now;  if  you  want  to 
know  what  you'll  do  in  the  future,  look 
at  your  mind  now.  The  future  is  in  your 


own  hands.  It's  mistaken  to  talk  karma 
and  just  let  come  what  may  come. 
Karma  is  in  your  own  hands,  so  you 
have  to  take  great  care.  This  union  of 
compassion  and  wisdom  is  the  basis  of 
Buddhist  practice." 

Among  the  questions  from  the  au- 
dience, which  were  scribbled  on  slips  of 
paper  and  passed  forward,  one  person 
wrote:  "In  a  secular  society  like  the 
U.S.,  where  can  the  impetus  for  com- 
passion be  gained?"  "It  comes  from 
thinking  about  humankind,"  the  Dalai 
Lama  answered.  "It  doesn't  depend  on 
any  religious  system;  it's  like  the  kind- 
ness of  parents  to  their  children,  which 
comes  naturally." 

Another  wrote:  "Is  the  best  way  to 
end  human  suffering  through  being  a 
yogi  in  a  cave  or  a  doctor  in  a  hospital?" 
The  Dalai  Lama  grinned.  "I  think  being 
a  doctor  in  a  hospital  is  much  better."  I. P. 


THE  HOME  RANCH 


Share  our  Rcxrky  Mountain  charm, 
■^>^VL('C  '  ^  "^''^^  north  of  Steamboat  Springs 

y^^^^^T^  Individual  log  cabins  and  lodge 

•^  '^JJ^^'  20  km  ot  groomed  cross-country  trails, 

":^  free  transportahon  to  Steamboat  downhill  skiing . 
Hot  tubs,  sleigh  rides, 
family  style  meals- 


Call  or  write  for  brochure 


Ken  and  Sharon  Jones... (303)  879-0469 
IKIA  S2KL.CLADK.COLODMX^  80428 


Vacation  rental 

HAWAII  BEACH  COTTAGE 

Ttne  blue  ot  the  Pacific.  Scent  of  Polyne- 
sian blossoms.  Whisper  of  the  palms 
Oahu.  Tennis.  Swimming  pool.  Weekly, 
monthly  rental.  Sleeps  four  Condominium 
PO  Box  129-b,  Pleasantville,  NY.  10570, 
USA. 


FOR  RENT:  SKI  CABIN  PARK  CITY  UTAH. 
2  twin  bedrooms,  2  baths,  loft,  fireplace, 
sofa  bed-  Walk  to  lift,  ski  to  door.  For  in- 
formation call  (801 )  364-8670  or  write  Bil- 
lings. 1600  Arlington  Dr.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84103 


FIRST  OF  THE  SEASON 


/(  wiis  still  n/»k'-i' .?  :/i  .i'  iiiitil  the  Prcfhiciitiiil  elation,  but  there 
in  Sayles  Hall  was  caiidulate  Hozcani  Baker.  Brown  zms  one  of  the  first 
stops  for  the  Tennessee  Senator,  who  had  announced  his  candidacy  only  the 
day  before.  Illinois  Rep.  John  Anderson  is  scheduled  for  December. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


IN  THE  NEWS: 

On  the  faculty:  64  women, 
35  minority  members 

The  charge  has  always  been  made 
that  the  uni\'ersity  is  not  "the  real 
world,"  that  it  has  been  all  too  literally 
an  ivory  tower,  shielded  (if  not  en- 
tangled) bv  a  protective  hedge,  looming 
high  above  the  mundane  affairs  of  man. 
No  more.  The  beleaguered  cries  of  uni- 
versity administrators  regarding  gov- 
ernment encroachment  are  evidence 
that,  in  fact,  the  tower  has  been  scaled. 

The  real  world  has  penetrated  the 
university,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
hiring.  The  federal  government  has  de- 
creed that  university  faculties  must,  in 
their  composition,  mirror  society.  (Any 
college  or  university  with  fifty  or  more 
employees  that  receives  $50,000  or  more 
in  federal  grants  and  contracts  must  ad- 
here to  federal  civil  rights  law.)  To  this 
end  Brown  developed  an  extensive 
Affirmative  Action  Plan  {BAM,  Novem- 
ber 1977)  describing  —  in  numerical 
goals  and  timetables  —  the  University's 
plans  to  bring  more  women  and  minor- 
ity members  onto  the  faculty  at  Brown. 

Since  Brown's  plan  was  first  filed 
and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  two  years  ago,  this  is 
what  has  happened;  the  number  of  ten- 
ured women  on  the  campus-based  fac- 
ulty (as  distinct  from  hospital-based  fac- 
ulty) has  reached  thirty,  an  increase  of 
150  percent  in  the  last  three  years  and 
12  percent  over  the  goal;  the  number  of 
non-tenured  women  on  the  campus- 
based  faculty  is  now  thirty-four,  or  14 
percent  lower  than  the  goal;  the  total 
number  of  tenured  and  non-tenured 
women  on  the  regular  faculty  —  there 
being  376  tenured  and  113  non-tenured 
members  of  the  regular  faculty — is  sixty- 
four,  3  percent  short  of  the  goal  of  66. 1 . 

"It  is  clear,"  reports  Maurice 
Glicksman,  provost  of  the  University, 
"that  the  University  has  essentially 
traded  some  of  the  possible  non-ten- 
ured positions  in  order  to  provide  an 


accelerated  timetable  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  increased  numbers  of  tenured 
women  faculty." 

According  to  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  affirmative  action  plan  —  and  these 
are  goals,  it  should  be  noted,  not  specif- 
ic quotas  —  the  University  should  have 
two  more  women  members  of  the  facul- 
ty than  it  now  does. 

Brown  has  also  fallen  short  of  its 
goals  with  regard  to  minority  hiring, 
though  the  University  dcies  have  more 
minority  faculty  members  than  their 
numbers  in  the  pool  of  available  Ph.D.'s 
would  have  dictated.  There  are  now 
thirty-five  minority  faculty  members  — 
twenty-five  tenured  and  ten  non-ten- 
ured. The  Affirmative  Action  Plan  pro- 
jected an  increase  of  minority  faculty  — 
thirty-nine  was  the  goal  for  1979  — 
greater  than  was  achieved.  D.S. 

ENERGY: 

Closing  the 
co-generation  gap 

One  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of 
energy  is  to  make  your  own.  Like 
homeowners  who  are  buying  wood 
stoves  and  installing  solar  panels  on 
their  roofs.  Brown  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  self-sufficiency,  and 
by  1981  the  University  expects  to  begin 
generating  over  one-fourth  of  the  elec- 
tricity it  consumes. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  plan  was  evi- 
dent even  before  the  energy  crisis  of 
1973.  Brown's  heating  plant,  built  at 
Aldrich-Dexter  field  in  the  late  '60s,  was 
designed  to  allow  for  eventual  co-gener- 
ation of  electricity  and  steam  or  hot 
water,  but  the  conversion  didn't  make 
economic  sense  until  this  year.  Surging 
fuel  costs,  plus  a  federally  mandated 
change  in  the  rate  structure  of  the  New 
England  Power  Company  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  co-generators, 
made  the  plan  feasible.  Brown  may  also 
be  eligible  for  federal  or  state  grants  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  funds  to  un- 
derwrite part  of  the  capital  costs  of  the 


project  —  although,  as  Vice  President 
(Administration  and  Finance)  Richard  J. 
Ramsden  '59  pointed  out,  "the  com- 
petition for  such  funds  will  be  intense." 

Currently,  Brown's  heating  plant 
uses  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  in  its  boil- 
ers to  produce  low-pressure  steam, 
which  in  turn  heats  the  water  that  is 
pumped  through  campus  buildings  to 
provide  steam  heat.  The  $2.3-million 
conversion  plan  will  modify  the  present 
boilers  to  accommodate  superheated, 
high-pressure  steam,  which  will  drive  a 
two-megawatt  turbine  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. The  exhaust  steam  will  then  be 
used  to  heat  the  water  that  keeps 
campus  radiators  hissing  and  clanking. 
The  conversion  is  expected  to  take 
eighteen  months,  and  by  July  1981 
Brown  will  begin  generating  electricity 
—  and  substantial  savings. 

Those  savings  could  amount  to 
$300,000  a  year  (at  current  rates,  after 
deducting  fuel  and  maintenance  costs), 
based  on  a  projection  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  producing  27  percent  of  its 
own  electricity.  Over  the  twenty-year 
life  of  the  project,  savings  could  exceed 
$6  million  —  or  more,  if  fuel  costs  con- 
tinue to  climb.  Which,  like  death  and 
taxes  and  rising  tuition,  seems  a  fairly 
safe  bet.  /.P. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

A  $700,000  grant  from  the 
Mellon  Foundation 

Brown  has  received  a  $700,000 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  grant  to 
be  used  for  salary  support  for  faculty  in 
the  humanities.  The  grant,  which  con- 
tains matching  provisions  that  could  in- 
crease the  amount  of  eventual  support 
to  $1  million,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
University  to  hire  new  faculty  in  the  hu- 
manities, or  to  promote  current  faculty 
to  tenure,  in  cases  where  this  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible. 

"This  is  welcome  support  in  the 
face  of  particular  pressures  that  exist  in 
some  areas  of  the  humanities,"  said 
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Provost  Maurice  Glicksman.  "It  will 
allow  us  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
number  of  positions,  both  tenured  and 
non-tenured,  available  in  the  human- 
ities beyond  those  in  our  current  staff- 
ing plan." 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  grant 
clearly  state  that  the  money  can  only  be 
used  to  fund  promotions  and  new  posi- 
tions that  would  otherwise  not  be  af- 
fordable, Glicksman  said,  the  result  will 
be  the  addition  of  faculty  members  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  human- 
ities, particularly  in  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish, and  the  foreign  languages. 

The  Mellon  grant  is  part  of  the 
foundation's  "program  to  provide  addi- 
tional faculty  positions  for  young  hu- 
manists at  intermediate  career  levels," 
and  it  includes  a  requirement  that  the 
University  raise  a  matching  amount 
within  five  years  in  permanent  endow- 
ment funds  from  other  sources.  As  an 
additional  incentive,  the  grant  provides 
that  if  the  University  matches  the  origi- 
nal award  on  a  two-to-one  basis  (raising 
$1,400,000  in  endowment  funds)  the 
foundation  will  add  another  $150,000;  if 
Brown  matches  the  original  grant  on  a 
three-to-one  basis,  the  foundation  will 
add  $300,000,  bringing  the  total  award 
to  $1  million. 

Apart  from  the  original  $700,000 
award,  all  of  these  funds  must  be  used 
for  endowment,  with  the  income  being 
restricted  for  fifteen  years  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  grant.  At  the  end  of  that 
period.  Brown  may  use  the  income  to 
meet  those  needs  within  the  humanities 
that  it  considers  priorities.  The  original 
$700,000  is  expected  to  be  spent  over 
the  next  seven  to  ten  years,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  grant. 

RETIREMENTS: 

Compassion  and 
commitment  and  skill 

When  Dr.  Roswell  Johnson  resigns 
next  May  as  director  of  health  services 
at  Brown,  an  era  will  have  ended  — 
symbolically  and  literally.  In  his  seven- 
teen years  in  Andrews  House,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  ridden  out  a  wave  of  social 
crisis  that  would  have  swamped  anyone 
of  less  compassion  and  commitment 
and  skill.  When  he  came  to  Brown  in 
1963,  college  campuses  were  still,  to  all 
outward  appearances,  tranquil  places 
where  the  only  endemic  threat  to  stu- 
dents' health  and  well-being  was  mon- 
onucleosis. Within  five  years,  the  wave 


Ru>wcll  lohii>on:  Aflcr seventeen  ticnr>,  no  more  "box  ^ivl<  at  the  Dniiim. 


had  begun  to  crest.  These  supposedly 
well-behaved  and  studious  kids  had 
gone  from  the  permissible  to  the  un- 
thinkable —  from  panty  raids,  Friday- 
night  beer  blasts,  and  necking  in  frater- 
nity lounges,  to  birth  control  (or  the  lack 
of  it),  exotic  drugs,  and  vehement  politi- 
cal and  social  protest. 

In  the  process,  the  role  of  health 
services  at  Brown  changed  drastically. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  ten  years  ago,  in 
a  BAM  article  entitled  "Box  Seats  at  the 
Drama,"  "The  campus  health  service 
has  moved  from  a  glorified  first-aid  sta- 
tion to  a  dynamic  subspecialty  of  medi- 


cine with  choice  seats  for  viewing  the 
two  great  dramas  of  vouth-in-change: 
the  transforming  of  sexual  mores  and 
the  drug  'explosion.'  "  But  Roz  Johnson 
never  remained  a  mere  spectator;  his 
own  commitment  occasionally  thrust 
him  into  the  limelight,  or  more  often 
had  him  working  behind  the  scenes  to 
prevent  the  dramas  from  becoming 
tragedies. 

Three  years  after  he  arrived  at 
Brown,  Dr.  Johnson  unwittingly  stirred 
up  a  national  controversy  by  doing 
something  that  (incredible  as  it  seems 
now)  was  a  courageous  risk  for  a  uni- 
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ersity  health-services  director  to  take: 
he  prescribed  birth  control  pills  to  an 
unmarried  woman  student.  For  that,  he 
was  written  up  in  Time  magazine.  As  he 
tells  the  storv  now,  "Canon  John  Crock- 
er (then  a  Brown  chaplain]  knev\'  two 
couples  who  were  over  twenty-one  and 
iving  together.  Their  parents  wouldn't 
allow  them  to  marrv,  and  thev  were 
having  unprotected  sex.  We  knew  a 
tragedy  would  occur  if  we  didn't  do 
something  to  prevent  it,  although  it  was 
very  risky  at  the  time  to  write  a  pre- 
scription for  birth  control  pills."  Several 
A'ears  later,  when  drugs  had  become 
widespread  on  campus,  he  undertook 
something  much  riskier:  he  established 
an  underground  network  for  obtaining 
and  analyzing  illegal  drugs  that  were 
being  sold  on  campus. 

"It  was  a  unique  situation,  one  that 
required  a  lot  of  James  Bond  maneuver- 
ing," he  recalls.  "We  managed  to  get 
hold  of  and  analyze  forty-se\en  differ- 
ent drugs,  some  of  which  were  very 
poisonous,  and  then  we'd  get  word  out 
through  the  underground  about  them. 
We  found  that  most  of  what  was  being 
peddled  as  'exotic'  was  diluted  LSD.  We 
finally  had  to  stop  in  1972  when  one  of 
my  contacts  came  in  and  told  me  he'd 
overheard  a  student  say,  'This  stuff  is 
good  because  Johnson  says  it's  safe.' 
That's  when  we  called  a  halt  to  it." 

Roz  Johnson's  willingness  to  put 
himself  on  the  line  has  earned  him  the 
trust  and  respect  of  a  whole  generation 
of  Brown  students.  So  has  his  tireless 
campaigning  to  educate  students  and  to 
instill  in  them  more  responsible  atti- 
tudes about  "risk-taking  behavior." 
From  the  very  beginning,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  incidence  of  unwanted 
pregnancies  on  campus,  and  he  gave 
countless  talks  in  dormitories  and  fra- 
ternities on  contraception  and  sexual  re- 
sponsibility. "We  realized  \'ery  early  on 
that  providing  contraceptive  informa- 
tion wasn't  enough,"  he  says.  "Back  in 
the  '60s,  I  met  Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  the 
head  of  the  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Council  of  the  U.S.  (SIECUS),  and 
told  her  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  She 
said,  'You're  right,  information  isn't 
enough.'  We  had  to  start  giving  a  course 
of  some  sort."  In  1969,  the  "Topics  in 
Human  Sexuality"  series  {BAM,  April 
1976)  was  born,  and  has  been  going 
strong  ever  since. 

"Sometimes  1  wonder  if  we've 
accomplished  lun/tliing  in  preventing 
pregnancy,"  Dr.  Johnson  admits.  "Re- 
cently, we  had  a  girl  come  in  who  was 


twenty  weeks  pregnant  and  who  de- 
nied ever  having  sex  at  all.  She  finally 
admitted  that  she  remembered  being 
very  drunk  one  night  last  semester,  and 
she  said  'maybe'  it  could  have  hap- 
pened then."  He  shakes  his  head  des- 
pairingly. "On  a  one-to-one  level,  how 
much  have  we  influenced  behavior  o\'er 
the  last  ten  years?"  he  asks.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  is  that  it's  impossible 
to  know  how  many  pregnancies  have 
been  prevented;  the  only  data  available 
are  on  the  ones  that  weren't,  and  "one 
is  too  many." 

Dr.  Johnson  is  somewhat  more 
sanguine  about  the  success  of  health 
services  in  handling  drug  problems  at 
Brown:  "We  had  good  pipelines,  good 
treatment  programs,  and  no  serious 
casualties."  He  worked  vigorously  both 
to  inform  students  of  the  risks  posed  by 
various  drugs,  and  to  defuse  some  of 
the  "h\'steria"  surrounding  the  whole 
topic  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s.  Be- 
cause he  was  well-informed  and  factual 
in  his  approach,  he  was  listened  to.  For 
instance,  in  "Box  Seats  at  the  Drama," 
he  gave  BAM  readers  a  detailed  assess- 
ment of  what  marijuana  does  and 
doesn't  do,  based  on  his  own  observa- 
tions and  on  clinical  findings,  and  con- 
cluded that  "marijuana  is  essentially  a 
tranquilizer."  He  went  on  to  say, 
"Now,  however,  let  the  message  come 
through  loud  and  clear.  MARIJUANA 
IS  A  DANGEROUS  DRUG.  We  con- 
stantly stress  this  to  students,  and  most 
of  them  agree  with  us.  I  am  discussing 
only  the  hazards  that  I  have  observed 
personally,  and  any  exceptions  will  be 
clearly  identified." 

The  one  "constant"  through  all 
this,  the  one  form  of  risk-taking  behav- 
ior that  Dr.  Johnson  has  always  been 
deeply  concerned  with,  is  alcohol.  He 
is,  in  fact,  nationalh'  known  for  his 
work  on  alcohol  abuse,  a  problem  that 
receives  less  media  play  than  drugs  but 
which  he  considers  far  more  serious. 
"In  spite  of  all  the  drugs,  we  had  more 
trouble  with  alcohol  all  along,"  he  says 
of  his  years  at  Brown.  "For  every  kid  on 
a  bad  trip,  I'd  see  two  drunks."  He  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  Univer- 
sity to  create  a  post  such  as  the  one  now 
held  by  Bruce  Donovan,  associate  dean 
for  chemical  (i.e.,  alcohol  and  drug)  de- 
pendencies, and  he  has  been  doing 
community  alcohol  work  with  the  Prov- 
idence Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
through  the  Program  in  Medicine, 
trying  to  get  medical  students  involved 
with  the  Centers.  When  he  leaves 


Brown  next  May,  it  will  be  to  direct  the 
Edgehill-Newport  Alcohohsm  Treat- 
ment Center  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
a  160-bed  clinic.  His  wife,  Sally,  an  alco- 
holism counselor  and  past  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Alcohol 
Counselors,  will  be  working  with  him 
there. 

Embarking  on  a  new  career  may  be 
unusual  for  a  man  of  sixty-seven,  but 
for  Roswell  Johnson  it  is  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  full-time  to  the  area  of 
health  care  that  concerns  him  most.  A 
nationwide  search  has  been  underway 
for  some  time  for  his  successor —  who 
will,  in  many  ways,  have  a  tough  act  to 
follow.  But  the  next  director  of  health 
services  at  Brown  will  also  be  part  of  an 
improved  network  of  support  services 
coordinated  by  the  new  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Life  {BAM,  September),  a  set-up 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  "thrilled"  about. 
"This  is  a  very  exciting  time  at  Brown," 
he  says.  He's  hoping  that  his  successor 
will  be  able  to  devote  at  least  half  of  his 
or  her  time  to  administrative  work  and 
to  developing  a  health  education  pro- 
gram ("I've  wanted  that  for  years"). 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  Roswell 
Johnson  is  the  Senior  Citation  he  was 
awarded  at  Commencement  in  1970, 
the  first  such  citation  ever  awarded,  and 
the  only  one  given  in  that  turbulent 
year.  (He  received  another  one  in  1973.) 
"Amidst  the  gaps  of  generation  and 
credibility  which  characterize  today's 
society,"  it  reads,  "your  understanding, 
particularly  of  the  problems  of  youth, 
accentuates  the  realization  that  medical 
and  social  difficulties  are  often  pro- 
foundly interrelated."  This  awkwardly 
hand-lettered  document  is  one  of  his 
most  valued  possessions.  j.P. 

FACULTY: 

Testifying  against 
archaeological  theft 

Theft  by  anv  other  name  is  still 
theft  —  and  "commercial  archaeology" 
is  one  form  of  it  that  a  Brown  anthropol- 
ogist is  attempting  to  curb.  Dwight 
Heath,  professor  of  anthropology,  gave 
written  testimony  in  September  to  two 
Congressional  committees  that  are 
studying  bills  to  halt  the  illicit  inter- 
national trade  in  cultural  artifacts.  Such 
treasures  as  Mayan  ceremonial  mark- 
ers, African  masks  and  primitive  art, 
Amerindian  totem  poles,  and  Buddhist 
statues  from  the  Far  East  have  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  nothing  more 
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than  exotic  and  lucrative  "collectibles" 
whose  monetary  value  to  collectors  is 
more  important  than  their  cultural 
value  to  the  peoples  who  created  them. 

At  best,  these  irreplaceable  artifacts 
end  up  in  museums  —  like  the  famous 
Elgin  Marbles  from  the  Parthenon, 
which  have  reposed  in  the  British 
Museum  since  1812.  At  worst,  thev  end 
up  squirreleci  awav  in  some  wealthy  in- 
dividual's New  York  brownstone.  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  country  of  their  origin  is 
that  much  poorer  in  its  own  cultural 
heritage.  The  Parthenon,  for  all  its  clas- 
sical dignit\'  and  grace,  lost  much  of  its 
beauty  when  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  re- 
moved —  and  how  many  Greeks  will 
ever  get  to  visit  the  British  Museum? 
For  that  matter,  how  well  can  a  visitor 
to  the  British  Museum  appreciate  the 
Elgin  Marbles  out  of  their  architectural 
and  cultural  context? 

The  UNESCO  Convention  on 
Cultural  Property,  a  treaty  enacted  al- 
most ten  years  ago  and  approved  in 
principle  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1972,  is 
an  attempt  to  put  a  brake  on  the  looting 
and  dispersal  of  antiquities.  It  classifies 
them  into  two  categories:  "archae- 
ological" objects  (produced  by  now- 
extinct  cultures)  and  "ethnological"  ob- 
jects (produced  by  living  cultures),  and 
it  forbids  traffic  in  "culturally  signifi- 
cant" archaeological  material  over  500 
years  old  or  ethnological  material  over 
fifty  years  old.  The  treaty  imposes  a 
moral  obligation  on  its  ratifiers  to  help 
recover  stolen  artifacts,  pre\'ent  theft 
from  archaeological  sites,  and  to  require 
certificates  of  approval  for  importing  or 
exporting  such  materials.  The  bills  that 
are  now  in  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees would,  if  passed,  amount  to  formal 
American  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Dwight  Heath's  testimony  to 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  (AAA)  was 
intended  to  bolster  support  for  those 
bills,  and  at  the  same  time  to  persuade 
Congress  to  broaden  its  scope.  The 
AAA  would  like  to  remove  the  fifty- 
year  and  500-vear  limitations,  which  it 
feels  arbitrarily  exclude  many  valuable 
objects,  and  to  amplify  provisions  for 
emergency  implementation  of  the 
treaty.  But  regardless  of  whether  its  rec- 
ommendations are  incorporated  into 
the  bills  —  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  only  federally-controlled  institu- 
tions such  as  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
would  be  legally  required  to  comph-  — 
the  AAA  feels  that  prompt  passage  of 
the  bills  is  essential.  The  issue,  as 


Heath:  Pivlcftiii;^  '  coiiiiiu'iciiil  mchncolc'^ii." 

Dwight  Heath  said  in  his  testimony,  is 
"nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of 
parts  of  that  fascinatingly  varied  experi- 
ment that  we  call  human  history."      j.P. 

People  and  Programs 

n  Brown  is  one  of  five  area  col- 
leges and  universities  to  share  a  $99,998 
planning  grant  from  HEW  to  establish 
the  Southeastern  New  England  Long- 
Term  Care  Gerontology  Center.  The 
center,  which  aims  to  coordinate  an  ef- 
ficient regional  network  of  geronto- 
logical services,  will  have  various  com- 
ponents based  at  Brown,  RIC,  URl, 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Univer- 
sity, and  Bristol  (Massachusetts)  Com- 
munity College.  Many  of  the  clinical 
services  provided  through  the  center 
will  be  coordinated  by  Brown's  Program 
in  Medicine,  while  URI  and  RIC  will 
offer  gerontological  training  and  educa- 
tion; Bristol  Community  College  will 
organize  volunteer  and  community 
service  programs  for  the  aging;  and 
SMU  will  provide  continuing  education 
through  its  Institute  of  Health  and  Long 
Life.  Two  such  planning  grants  were 
awarded  in  New  England  (out  of 
twenty-five  nationwide),  and  one 
dozen  of  those  recipients  will  be  chosen 
a  year  from  now  to  establish  permanent 
gerontology  centers  funded  by  HEW. 

n  Another  grant  — $110^000  from 
the  Ex.xon  Education  Foundation  —  was 
awarded  to  Brown  to  develop  an  under- 
graduate concentration  in  chemical  en- 
gineering. The  grant  will  support  the 


first  year  of  the  program;  similar 
amounts  will  be  forthcoming  each  year 
for  four  more  years  if  the  program 
proves  successful,  and  if  sufficient  en- 
dowment can  be  raised  to  sustain  it. 

D  Ungerleider  Distinguished 
Scholar  of  Judaic  Studies  Jacob  Neusner 
delivered  the  inaugural  lecture  on  Octo- 
ber 25  for  the  founding  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  religious  studies  at  Arizona 
State  University  in  Tempe.  He  then 
traveled  to  Israel  to  give  the  dedicatory 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
building  for  Tel  Aviv  University's 
School  of  Jewish  Studies,  and  to  New 
York  to  give  the  plenary  address  at  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  national 
meeting  in  November. 

n  Henry  Kucera,  professor  of 
Slavic  languages  and  linguistics,  has 
been  named  to  the  Language  Review 
Committee  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America  for  1980-81. 

n  Rabbi  Richard  Marker,  associate 
chaplain  and  director  of  Hillel  at  Brown, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Hillel  Directors. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel 
Commission. 

n  Acting  director  of  residential  life 
Arthur  Gallagher  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  new  Office  of  Residential 
Life,  under  Dean  of  Students  John  Rob- 
inson '67.  Gallagher,  formerly  associate 
director  of  housing  at  Brown,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive residence  hall  program.  J.P. 

CORRECTION 


In  the  October  BAM,  the  man  in  the 
center  in  the  picture  above  (which  was 
printed  in  Under  the  Elms)  was  identi- 
fied as  a  "legal  counsel."  Actually  it  is 
Prof.  Albert  R.  Schmitt,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  German  department  and 
who  was  assisting  in  the  signing  of  the 
exchange  agreement  between  Brown 
and  Wilhem  Pieck  Unix'ersitv  in  East 
German\'.  The  BAM  regrets  any  embar- 
rassment caused  Professor  Schmitt. 
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SPORTS 

WATER  POLO: 

Move  over, 
Stevenson  and 
Anderson;  here 
comes  Ed  Reed 

When  the  sport  was  born  in  Eng- 
land just  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  was  known  bv  such  names  as  "foot- 
bail  in  the  water,"  "aquatic  handball," 
"water  baseball,"  and  "aquatic  polo." 
Today  the  game  is  called  water  polo,  a 
sport  at  which  Brown  just  happens  to 
be  very,  yery  good. 

Cliff  Stevenson  has  had  his  dynasty 
in  soccer.  John  Anderson  has  had  se\en 
successi\'e  winning  seasons  in  football. 
Meanwhile,  in  his  own  quiet  way  and 
in  his  little  corner  of  the  campus,  the 
Smith  Swimming  Center,  Ed  Reed  has 
been  building  an  athletic  empire  of  his 
own. 

Since  water  polo  gained  yarsity 
status  at  Brown  in  1974,  the  Bruins  can 
point  to  six  straight  winning  seasons 
and  a  cumulative  record  of  108-37-1. 
There  have  been  five  straight  New 
England  championships  since  1975,  a 
second  in  the  Easterns  in  1978,  and  an 
amazing  52-0  string  against  New  Eng- 
land opposition.  This  fall  was  Brown's 
best.  The  record  was  20-3-1,  good 
enough  to  get  the  Bears  ranked  in  the 
top  ten  nationally. 

In  the  Nationals  at  Long  Beach, 
California,  Brown  lost  to  Stanford,  13-5, 
and  Loyola  of  Chicago,  1 1-10  in  double 
overtime,  and  then  defeated  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  15-10,  to  finish  seventh 
nationally  and  to  make  the  final  record 
21-5-1. 

It's  all  quite  a  success  story.  Ironi- 
cally, much  of  the  story  has  been  writ- 
ten in  comparative  secrecy.  You  cer- 
tainly don't  have  to  stand  in  line  for 
tickets  at  Smith  Swimming  Center. 
There  are  no  cheerleaders  urging  the 
team  on.  And  the  Brown  Band  is  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

Reed  would  like  to  think  that  this 
situation  is  about  to  change.  "One  of 
our  problems  is  that  we  are  so  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  New  England  com- 
petition that  the  games  tend  to  be  bor- 
ing. When  we  had  our  one  big  home 
meet  of  the  year  and  brought  in  teams 


Doug  Ray  (fncmg  amiem)  tries  to  wrest  the  hall  from  an  Arrtiy  pui\ici  in 
Brozm's  16-6  win.  (Army  players  wore  Brozim's  white  helmets  for  the  game.) 


such  as  Army,  Loyola  of  Chicago,  and 
Washington  &  Lee,  we  packed  the  pool 
and  had  coverage  by  two  of  the  local  TV 
stations.  Right  now  we're  trying  to  line 
up  UCLA  and  Air  Force  Academ\'  for 
home  games  ne,xt  fall.  If  the  competition 
is  close,  water  polo  is  a  fun  sport  to 
watch.  It's  going  to  catch  on." 

An  Englishman  who  traveled 
under  the  name  of  John  Robinson  also 
thought  water  polo  was  a  fun  sport.  He 
introduced  it  to  America  in  1888,  at  the 
Boston  Athletic  Club.  Water  polo  was 
first  included  in  the  Olympics  at  Paris  in 
1900,  and  in  1904  at  St.  Louis  the  United 
States  won  its  only  gold  medal  in  Olym- 
pic competition  as  the  New  York  Athlet- 
ic Club  team  took  first  place. 

Despite  the  roots  established  in  this 
country  nearly  100  years  ago,  water 
polo  has  languished  as  a  collegiate 
sport,  mainh'  due  to  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities. Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  pic- 
ture began  to  change.  The  old  four-lane, 
20-yard  pools  were  out  and  larger  mod- 
ern facilities  were  constructed,  espe- 
cially on  the  West  Coast  where  the  cli- 
mate allows  year-round  swimming. 

As  a  result,  when  water  polo  did 
catch  on  in  this  country,  its  popularity 
was  mainly  on  the  West  Coast.  Not  only 
do  the  California  high  schools  field 
strong  teams,  but  the  sport  has  also  be- 
come popular  at  the  junior-high  level. 
Check  the  ratings  of  the  top  ten  colleges 
in  any  given  year  and  you'll  find  the  list 
dotted  with  such  names  as  UCLA,  Stan- 
ford, use,  Pepperdine,  and  other  Cali- 
fornia colleges. 

Ed  Reed,  however,  feels  that  the 


future  of  the  sport  is  in  the  East.  "If 
water  polo  wants  to  get  national  media 
exposure,  it  has  to  expand.  And  the 
growth  will  have  to  be  here  in  the  East 
where  we  have  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  colleges.  1  think  the  trend  has 
started.  More  and  more  local  high 
schools  are  adding  programs,  which 
means  that  the  colleges  in  this  part  of 
the  country  will  be  able  to  field  stronger 
teams." 

Of  course,  the  other  way  for  an 
Eastern  college  to  crack  the  top  ten  is  to 
recruit  some  players  from  the  West 
Coast.  Reed  has  had  some  success  in 
this  area.  This  year  he  has  a  particularly 
strong  prospect  in  Greg  Hemsley  from 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

"1  contacted  Greg  last  December," 
Reed  says,  "and  then  later  I  visited  his 
home  and  got  to  know  his  parents.  We 
talked  about  the  benefits  of  the  Brown 
curriculum,  our  beautiful  new  pool,  all 
the  conventional  things.  Greg's  here, 
and  I  think  that  before  he  graduates  he 
may  be  the  best  one  we've  ever  had." 

If  it's  difficult  for  an  Eastern  college 
to  get  an  elusive  halfback  or  a  260- 
pound  offensive  tackle  out  of  Texas  or 
Arkansas  —  and  it  is  —  just  try  getting 
a  blue-chip  water  polo  player  to  leave 
California,  According  to  Reed,  things 
can  get  vicious. 

"The  coaches  on  the  Coast  have  a 
great  recruiting  tool  for  their  home- 
grown talent,"  Reed  savs.  "They  tell  the 
boys  that  if  they  go  East  their  chances  of 
making  the  U.S.  Junior  National  or  Sen- 
ior National  teams  are  zero.  They  can 
say  this  with  impunity  because  it  is  the 
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coaches  from  the  West  Coast  who  deter- 
mine the  make-up  of  the  national  water 
polo  teams. 

"But  we're  starting  to  develop  a 
solid  recruiting  base  on  the  Coast, 
mainly  from  a  growing  list  of  former 
Brown  swimmers  and  parents  of  cur- 
rent players  who  live  out  that  wav. 
When  we  went  to  California  this  fall  for 
some  pre-season  training,  we  didn't 
have  to  pay  one  cent  for  room  or  board. 
Our  friends  on  the  Coast  put  us  up  and 
fed  us." 

Lest  the  uninitiated  get  the  wrong 
impression,  water  polo  is  not  just  a  so- 
cial sport  that  allows  the  team  to  enjoy 
long  sunny  weekends  in  California.  The 
Bruins  began  two-a-dav  practices  six 
days  a  week  last  August.  Then  there  is 
the  now-famous  Ed  Reed  Plavbook  — 
fifteen  pages  of  intricate  "Bruno"  and 
"Charlie"  plavs  that  have  to  be  mas- 
tered before  the  season  begins. 

The  game  is  played  in  six  feet  of 
water,  which  means  that  even  when  a 
player  is  "resting"  he  is  treading  water. 
And  there's  the  contact.  One  Bruin  had 
three  stitches  added  to  his  face  because 
of  an  errant  elbow.  Another  squinted 
through  two  black  eves.  A  URl  plaver 
suffered  a  broken  jaw.  At  the  Easterns 
one  of  the  men  was  kicked  in  the  eso- 
phagus and  required  quick  medical  at- 
tention. Water  polo  is  definitelv  not  the 
sport  for  the  out  of  shape  or  faint  of 
heart.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  endurance, 
speed,  and  sophisticated  teamwork,  it 
is  among  the  most  demanding  of  all 
sports. 

Reed  has  two  objectives:  to  host  the 
nationals  at  Smith  Swimming  Center 
once  again  (Brown  was  host  in  1977) 
and  to  bring  a  national  championship  to 
Brown.  Then  the  Ed  Reed  water  polo 
dynasty  would  be  complete.  /.B 

WOMEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRY 

Anne  Sullivan:  Brown's 
gain.  Harvard's  loss 

A  less  exacting  sportswriter  might 
say  that  Anne  Sullivan  was  crazed 
about  running  long  before  the  running 
craze.  (She  began  six  vears  ago  wearing 
a  pair  of  Thorn  McAn  basketball  sneak- 
ers.) This  writer,  however,  will  demur 
and  merely  state  that  Anne  Sullivan  '81 
is  Brown's  top  woman  cross-countrv 
runner.  At  the  national  AIAW  meet  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  held  the  week  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  Anne  placed  18th 
out  of  248  runners  in  the  Division  I  race. 


Aunc  Sullivnii  on  ii  ;'n?tf;cr  run. 
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In  earlv  October  she  came  in  8th  in  the 
10-kilometer  (6.2-mile)  Bonne  Bell  road 
race  through  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  an  event  that  included 
many  of  the  top  female  runners  in  the 
nation  among  the  5,035  entrants. 

Unhappv  with  the  athletic  and 
academic  programs  at  Harvard  —  she 
wanted  to  major  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion, which  Harvard  did  not  offer  — 
Anne  transferred  to  Brown  last  January. 
"I  think  I'm  getting  a  better  education 
here,"  she  savs.  "There's  a  lot  more  stu- 
dent participation,  mainlv  because  of 
the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  fact  that 
the  emphasis  is  on  undergraduates 


rather  than  graduate  students. 

"One  of  the  things  I  found  at  Har- 
vard was  that  everybody  was  there  for  a 
reason,"  she  savs.  "Thev  knew  what 
they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  place  and 
if  you  stopped  to  talk  to  them  you  felt 
like  vou  were  interrupting  them." 

Anne,  whose  familv  lives  in  Cran- 
ston, began  running  during  her  fresh- 
man year  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  in  East 
Providence.  An  older  sister  was  run- 
ning —  Anne  has  four  brothers  and  five 
sisters  —  and  the  coach  told  Anne  that 
if  her  sister  was  good,  she  would  be 
good,  too.  "I  started  out  with  the  half 
mile,"  she  savs,  "but  that  was  consid- 
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ered  distance  back  then."  In  her  senior 
year  Anne  ran  a  five-minute  mile,  win- 
ning the  state  meet  and  setting  a  new 
state  record.  Now,  her  standard  racing 
distance  is  just  over  three  miles  or  3,000 
meters.  She  runs  every  day  and,  during 
the  season,  September  through  Novem- 
ber, she  works  out  twice  a  day.  "The 
time  other  people  have  for  recreation,  I 
have  to  study,"  Anne  says.  "Last  year, 
to  make  the  meets,  I  missed  every 
Friday  class  in  November. 

"1  like  running  because  it  /s  an  indi- 
vidual sport,"  Anne  says,  "and  it  allows 
you  to  develop  as  much  as  you  want 
to.  .  .  .  If  you  were  a  runner  four  or  five 
years  ago,  you  did  something  unique, 
but  now  it's  like,  'Oh,  you're  another 
runner.  .  .' Another  thing  is  when  they 
hear  you're  a  runner,  they  say,  'Oh, 
what's  your  marathon  time?'  The  atti- 
tude is  that  you're  not  really  a  runner 
unless  you've  run  a  marathon." 

Anne  bristles  at  the  suggestion  that 
she  is  not  a  serious  runner.  "She's  a 
hard  worker,"  says  her  coach,  Sirkka 
Williams,  "and  that  makes  her  very 
strong.  She  helped  all  the  girls  on  the 
team  verv  much,  1  felt,  with  her  own 
ability,  strength,  and  discipline,  so  1 
was  realiv  happv  to  have  her  on  the 
team  just  as  a  person,  as  well  as  a 
runner." 

What  does  Anne  Sullivan  like 
about  running?  "Just  the  idea  that 
you've  gone  and  done  something,"  she 
says.  "1  can  think  just  about  that  and 
not  about  anything  else. "  D. S. 


FOOTBALL: 

Something  to  kick  about 

If  Coach  John  Anderson  feels  he 
has  something  to  kick  about  this  winter, 
well,  who's  to  blame  him.  His  teams 
have  lost  six  games  in  the  last  two  sea- 
sons and  three  of  the  last  four  defeats 
were  directly  related  to  breakdowns  in 
the  kicking  game. 

A  year  ago.  Brown  and  Dartmouth 
met  at  Brown  Stadium  with  the  Ivy 
League  title  on  the  line.  The  two  teams 
were  tied  in  the  third  period  of  a  free- 
scoring  game  when  a  blocked  kick  re- 
sulted in  a  touchdown  and  then  a 
scuffed  kick  resulted  in  a  field  goal.  The 
Big  Green  won  the  game  by  those  10 
points,  and  with  it  the  Ivy  title. 

Brown  started  with  high  hopes  this 
fall.  Many  experts  picked  the  Bruins  to 
win  it  all.  But  in  the  opener  at  Yale  two 
blocked  punts  led  to  touchdowns  for 
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the  home  team  as  the  Elis  prevailed, 
13-12,  in  the  closing  minutes. 

Even  so,  on  November  10  Brown 
was  only  one  game  back  of  Yale.  There 
was  still  a  chance.  But  then  came  the 
center  snap  heard  around  the  league. 
The  situation  was  this.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  period  at  Hanover,  Brown 
led,  10-0,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  ho- 
hummer  against  a  Dartmouth  team  that 
was  2-3  against  Ivv  competition  while 
averaging  exactly  seven  points  a  game. 

Then,  from  its  38-yard  line.  Brown 
had  to  punt.  A  hush  came  over  the 
Brown  side  of  the  field.  Even  the  most 
loyal  Bruin  fans  have  come  to  expect  the 
worst  when  Brown  goes  into  punt  for- 
mation. This  time  they  got  it. 

John  Rooney,  a  junior  tackle,  had 
been  pressed  into  service  as  snap  man 
on  all  punting  situations  following  the 
problems  at  New  Haven.  Anderson 
cited  Rooney's  strong  hands  and  arms 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  get  the 
ball  back  to  the  punter  quickly. 

Against  Dartmouth,  Rooney  had 
too  much  strength.  His  snap  to  Chris 
Bryant  sailed  at  least  five  feet  over  the 
punter's  head.  The  pigskin  bounded  to- 
ward the  goal  line  with  Bryant  in  pur- 
suit. The  sophomore  caught  up  with  the 
ball  at  the  two  and  dove  into  the  end 
zone  with  it,  giving  the  Big  Green  a 
safety  rather  than  a  first  and  goal  at  the 
Brown  two. 

After  the  safety.  Brown  had  a  free 
kick  from  its  20-yard  line  and  Bob  Gran- 
fors  drilled  a  low,  driving  kick  to  the 
Dartmouth  33,  where  Barry  Pizor 


caught  the  ball  and  romped  63  yards 
untouched  for  a  touchdown.  Jeff  Kemp, 
son  of  New  York  Congressman  and 
former  Buffalo  Bill  Quarterback  Jack 
Kemp,  passed  for  a  two-point  con- 
version to  Dave  Shula,  son  of  Miami 
Dolphin  Coach  Don  Shula.  So,  without 
running  one  offensive  play,  Dartmouth 
had  tied  the  game,  10-10.  Kemp  located 
Shula  in  the  end  zone  twice  in  the  sec- 
ond half  as  the  once  sluggish  but  now 
fired-up  Big  Green  went  on  to  win  the 
game,  24-10. 

There  were  some  odd  twists  to  this 
football  season.  Take  the  Holy  Cross 
game  (which  Brown  didn't  take).  The 
Crusaders  had  been  operating  out  of  a 
veer  offense  all  year  and  were  going 
nowhere  with  their  rushing  game.  So 
Coach  Neil  Wheelwright  closed  the 
gates  to  the  practice  field,  installed  the  1 
formation,  and  went  to  the  well  for  a 
senior  quarterback,  Neil  Solomon,  who 
had  never  started  a  varsity  game  and 
who  hadn't  even  played  in  one  since 
the  midway  point  of  his  sophomore 
season. 

Apparently  quite  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  wares,  Solo- 
mon completed  16  of  32  passes  for  240 
yards  and  capped  his  performance  with 
a  58-yard  bomb  with  1:43  left  on  the 
clock  to  give  Holy  Cross  a  14-7  victory. 
Anderson  termed  the  ciefeat  "a  total 
team  effort." 

Then  there  was  the  Harvard  game 
on  Homecoming,  with  17,000  seats  sold 
in  advance  and  only  about  3,000  hardy 
fans  in  the  stands  because  of  a  driving 
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rainstorm  that  turned  the  Held  into  a 
quagmire.  The  Bruins  trailed,  6-2,  at  the 
half  thanks  to  Harvard's  Dave  Cody, 
who  booted  two  difficult  field  goals  in 
the  rain  and  mud  after  ha\ing  gone  one 
for  seven  under  perfect  weather  condi- 
tions earlier  in  the  year.  In  the  span  of 
4:02  early  in  the  third  period  of  that 
game.  Brown  exploded  for  21  points 
against  the  Crimson  en  route  to  a  24-14 
victory. 

This  Brown  team,  of  which  much 
was  expected,  played  up  to  its  potential 
only  twice,  against  Princeton  (31-14) 
and  Cornell  (28-7).  In  other  games  the 
offense  was  bogged  down  by  fumbles 
(a  school-record  25  lost)  and  penalties, 
usually  at  critical  situations.  The  big  of- 
fensive line  had  trouble  with  relatively 
small  but  quick  defensive  units,  espe- 
cially those  at  Yale  and  Dartmouth. 

There  was  a  bittersweet  taste  to 
Brown's  wrap-up  victory  o\er  Colum- 
bia at  the  Stadium.  The  periodic  scores 
from  New  Haven  indicated  that  Har- 
vard was  doing  the  impossible,  pound- 
ing previously  undefeated  Yale  into 
submission  before  72,000,  the  largest 
crowd  at  the  Bowl  in  twenty-five  years. 
And  although  the  eyes  of  the  Brown 
coaches,  players,  and  fans  were  on  the 
field,  the  thoughts  of  everyone  went 
back  one  week  to  the  upset  loss  at 
Hanover.  For  the  fourth  time  in  five 
years,  the  Bruins  had  finished  second  in 
the  Ivv  League,  but  for  many  the  1979 
season  would  always  be  remembered  as 
the  one  that  got  away. 

"I  think  I  badlv  overestimated  the 
quality  of  our  team,  especialU-  the  offen- 
sive line,"  Anderson  said  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  "We  just  weren't  that  good. 
The  films  of  the  Dartmouth  game  show 
that  only  two  men,  John  Sinnott  and 
Matt  Quiglev,  were  able  to  carr\'  out 
their  blocking  assignments. 

"Another  thing  that  hurt  the  of- 
fense was  that  we  had  Rick  Villella 
[starting  halfback]  onlv  about  half  the 
year  and  our  other  haltTiack,  Joe  Jamiel, 
almost  not  at  all.  These  men  are  quality 
Ivy  football  plavers  and  we  just  didn't 
have  replacements  for  them." 

Anderson  did  praise  the  work  of 
his  defense,  especially  middle  guard  Jay 
Hickev  and  the  three  junior  linebackers, 
John  Woodring,  John  Prassas,  and  Mike 
Audie.  "No  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Hickev  (the  co-captain)  was  the  best 
middle  guard  in  the  1\\'  League  this  fall. 
He  was  one  of  the  bright  lights  in  a 
tough  season." 

It  was  obvious  that  Anderson  vyas 


"down"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  6-3  sea- 
son. He  shouldn't  have  been.  In  seven 
seasons,  Anderson's  record  is  42-18-2. 
Against  the  Ivy  League  he  is  34-14-1.  He 
is  a  perfect  7-0  against  Princeton,  Cor- 
nell, and  Columbia  and  is  an  impressi\e 
5-2  against  Harvard,  including  a  run  of 
four  straight  against  the  Crimson. 

The  frustration  of  1979  —  and  there 
\yas  frustration,  not  only  among  the 
coaches  but  also  for  alumni  —  was 
caused  by  only  one  thing:  high  expecta- 
tions resulting  from  the  success  of  the 
past  seven  years. 


MEN'S  SOCCER: 

Like  old  times  —  too  late 

During  the  last  nineteen  years, 
Rhode  Islanders  could  count  on  at  least 
two  things:  cold,  damp  fall  weather  and 
extensive  publicity  in  the  local  press 
about  Brown's  Ivy  League  champion- 
ship soccer  team.  So  when  the  team  got 
off  to  a  1-7  start  this  season,  everyone 
wanted  to  kno\y  what  had  gone  wrong. 
Everyone  except  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson; 
he  knew  vyhere  the  problems  were, 
and,  as  usual,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
talk  about  them. 

"There  were  tvyo  problems  early 
this  year,"  Stevenson  says.  "For  one 
thing,  we  didn't  put  the  ball  in  the  cage. 
I  caused  the  other  problem.  I  didn't  se- 
lect my  regular  goalie  soon  enough." 

Through  the  first  eight  games, 
when  the  team  was  struggling  at  1-7, 
the  top  seven  scorers  had  a  total  of  108 
shots  on  the  cage,  of  vyhich  only  seven 
went  in.  Through  this  dry  spell.  Brown 
ayeraged  21  shots  a  game  to  12  for  the 
opposition.  The  Bears  outshot  Prince- 
ton, 30-13,  and  hit  the  post  seven  times 
in  a  2-1  defeat.  Brown  probably  led  the 
lyy  League  in  hitting  the  post. 

On  five  occasions,  Bro\yn  lost  b\- 
one  goal.  This,  to  Stevenson,  means 
one  thing  —  the  lack  of  a  natural  scorer 
on  the  front  line.  "If  vye  had  been 
blessed  with  one  instincti\e  scorer  — 
a  Fred  Perreira,  Ben  Brewster,  Alan 
Young,  or  Bill  Hooks  —  our  5-8  record 
could  easih'  ha\'e  been  reversed. 

"On  the  goalie  situation,  1  started 
with  a  sophomore,  Greg  Mitko,  and  I 
should  have  stayed  with  him.  But  I  was 
subject  to  some  pressure  from  within 
the  squad  to  try  someone  else  for  a  few 
games.  I  did.  And  we  paid  the  price." 

This  was  also  a  year  in  which  the 
ball  didn't  bounce  right  for  the  Bruins. 
But  it  did  bounce.  Especially  in  the 


Princeton  game.  With  tlie  wind  at  his 
back,  the  Tiger  goalie  booted  the  ball 
seventy-five  yards  up  field.  The  Bruin 
goalie  came  out  of  his  cage  with  every 
intention  of  catching  the  ball.  But  in  a 
1-7  losing  streak  you  can't  count  on  any- 
thing, especially  a  bouncing  soccer  ball. 
The  ball  hit  a  spot  about  thirty-five 
yards  in  front  of  the  Brown  cage, 
bounced  up  and  o\er  the  goalie's  head, 
and  ended  up  in  the  nets.  Princeton 
won,  2-1. 

"After  our  1-7  start,"  Stevenson 
says,  "1  set  three  objectives  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season:  1)  to  win  all  the  re- 
maining games,  2)  to  evaluate  the  talent 
and  bring  along  our  younger  players, 
and  3)  to  trv  and  play  our  best  athletes. 
After  that,  we  went  out  and  turned 
things  around." 

After  losing,  1-0,  to  Connecticut, 
New  England  champions  this  season, 
the  Bruins  posted  shutouts  against 
Providence  College,  Harvard,  and  Dart- 
mouth. What's  more,  the  team  looked 
impressive  in  the  process. 

"It  was  just  like  old  times  coming 
down  the  stretch,"  Ste\'enson  said  after 
the  Dartmouth  game.  "We  have  to  be 
the  strongest  5-8  team  in  the  United 
States.  Maybe  the  losing  season  was 
good  for  us.  Maybe  our  players  grew 
too  accustomed  to  winning  all  the  time. 
Now  we  have  an  objective  for  1980  — 
the  Ivy  title." 

Despite  its  strong  stretch  run,  the 
experts  figured  that  Stevenson's  Bears 
would  just  be  running  out  the  string  in 
the  season's  windup  game  against  Co- 
lumbia. The  Lions  (12-1)  had  wrapped 
up  their  second  consecuti\'e  hy  title 
two  weeks  earlier  and  u  ere  enjoying 
their  number-six  ranking  nationally.  So 
what  happened?  Brown  took  the  Lions 
into  overtime  and  then  beat  them,  3-2, 
on  a  goal  by  senior  Tom  Gertkin,  assist- 
ed b\-  senior  Pat  Weir,  It  was  a  great  fin- 
ish for  Brown,  and  for  Stevenson  — who 
didn't  lose  a  game  after  Brown  named 
the  field  in  his  honor. 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER: 

Year  of  the  freshmen 

It  was  the  year  of  the  freshmen  for 
Coach  Phil  Pincince's  very  successful 
(12-6)  women's  soccer  team.  Two  first- 
year  women  paced  the  team  in  scoring, 
Frances  Fusco  with  15  goals  and  4  as- 
sists for  19  points  and  Debbie  Ching 
(12-6-18).  The  goalie,  Priscilla  Duffy, 
had  an  11-5  record,  6  shutouts,  and  an 
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impressive  1.38  goals-against  average. 
She's  also  a  freshman.  Fusco,  Ching 
and  two  backs,  Yvonne  Goidsberrv  and 
Darcy  Fernald,  v^'ere  named  to  the  All- 
Ivy  first  team. 

In  November,  Brown  played  host 
to  the  first-ever  Eastern  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
Region  One  soccer  tournament.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  first  regional  soccer  tourna- 
ment for  women  held  in  this  country. 
Brown  finished  fifth,  losing  to  Harvard, 
4-2,  and  then  coming  back  to  defeat 
Connecticut,  5-2,  and  Vermont,  2-1. 


In  brief  .  .  . 

There  wasn't  much  to  write  home 
about  on  the  men's  cross-country  front, 
not  unless  your  name  was  Tom  Jirele. 
The  freshman  from  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota, was  second  in  the  state  a  year 
ago  in  the  mile  and  then  finished  thirty- 
first  in  the  national  high  school  cross- 
country meet. 

"Tom  was  one  of  our  best  runners 
this  year  and  is  definitely  one  of  the  two 
or  three  best  Ivv  League  freshmen," 
Coach  Doug  Terry  says.  "The  best  part 
is  that  he  is  going  to  get  much  better. 
He  has  the  phvsical  ability  to  be  a  good 
one,  plus  the  dedication  and  desire." 

Women's  tennis  enjoyed  a  tine  sea- 
son, ending  5-1  under  the  direction  of 
Bill  Cullen,  who  also  coaches  the  men's 
tennis  team.  The  women  won  the 
Rhode  Island  Intercollegiates  and  then 
finished  fifth  in  the  New  Englands,  up 
from  their  lOth-place  finish  of  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  competition, 
Mara  Rogers,  the  only  senior  on  the 
team,  took  the  singles  title  and  two 
freshmen,  Margaret  Gressens  and  Lori 
Paiva,  teamed  for  the  doubles  title. 
Then  at  the  New  Englands  the  women 
took  a  second  in  the  doubles,  with  the 
team  consisting  of  freshman  Kate 
McCall  and  sophomore  Nancv  Stroker. 


Scoreboard 


(October  2l-Novcmbcr  IS) 

Football  (6-3) 
Holy  Cross  14,  Brown  7 
Brown  24,  Harvard  14 
Dartmouth  24,  Brown  10 
Brown  31,  Columbia  14 

Freshman  Football  (3-3) 

Brown  23,  Naval  Prep  6 


Harvard  28,  Brown  27 
Dartmouth  36,  Brown  19 
Brown  10,  Massachusetts  7 

Soccer  (5-8) 

Connecticut  1,  Brown  0 
Brown  4,  Providence  0 
Brown  3,  Harvard  0 
Brown  3,  Dartmouth  0 
Brown  3,  Columbia  2  (ovt.) 

Water  Polo  (20-3-1) 

Brown  8,  New  York  AC  7 
Brown  13,  Philadelphia  AC  10 
Brown  13,  New  York  AC  "B"  1 1 
Pepperdine  AC  15,  Brown  6 
Brown  9,  Bucknell  9 
Brown  7,  Fordham  6 
Brown  18,  Dartmouth  5 
Brown  16,  MIT  9 
Brown  17,  Harvard  10 
Brown  17,  Yale  9 
Brown  14,  Indiana  9 
Bucknell  8,  Brown  6 
Fordham  9,  Brown  8 

Men's  Cross  Country  (2-10) 

Northeastern  22,  Brown  69 
Boston  College  42,  Brown  69 
Dartmouth  17,  Brown  44 

Women's  Cross  Country  (7-2) 
1st  in  Rhode  Island  AIAW 
4th  In  New  Englands 
6th  in  Easterns 
4th  in  Ivies 


Women's  Soccer  (12-6) 

Brown  1,  Connecticut  0 

Brown  1,  Tufts  0 

Brown  4,  New  Hampshire  0 

Brown  8,  Penn  0 

Brown  1,  Yale  0 

Harvard  5,  Brown  I 

Harvard  4,  Brown  2 

Brown  5,  Connecticut  2 

Brown  2,  Vermont  I 

2nd  in  Ivies 

5th  in  Easterns 

Women's  Tennis  (5-1) 

Brown  8,  Boston  College  1 

Tufts  5,  Brown  4 

Brown  5,  Boston  University  4 

Brown  8,  Springfield  I 

1st  in  Rhode  Island  AIAW 

5th  in  New  Englands 

Women's  Field  Hockey  (3-10-1) 

Harvard  2,  Brown  I 
Dartmouth  5,  Brown  0 
Massachusetts  4,  Brown  0 
Brown  3,  Southern  Connecticut  2 
Connecticut  3,  Brown  0 

Volleyball  (7-6) 

Brown  3,  Fitchburg  State  1 
Connecticut  3,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Bryant  0 
Brown  2,  Eastern  Connecticut  0 
Connecticut  College  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  3,  Barrington  College  0 


The  Brown  University 

Chorus  and 

Chamber  Choir 

in  concert  at 

Lincoln  Center 

:  New>brl<City 

21  March  1980 


For  further  information: 

Brown  University 

401  /  863-2785 
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At  right,  prototype  of  a  booster  lung. 

Opposite  page,  Pierre  Calletti,  vice  president 

(Inologi/  and  medicine)  tests  a  smaller  model  of 

the  lung.  Lenny  Tnidell.  at  back,  assists  with 

gas  and  water  flow  measurements. 


DISEASES  DESPERATE  GROWN 

Pierre  Galletti  and  his  colleagues  are  devising 
new  parts  for  the  human  body       By  Debra  shore 


Had  Pierre  Galletti  been  a  pomologist,  he 
would  probably  have  created  a  new  fruit  — 
something  tastier,  prettier,  more  durable, 
and  with  a  shorter  growing  season  than  na- 
ture has  yet  produced.  Had  he  been  an  entomologist, 
he  would  probably  have  developed  a  mutant  mosquito 
—  one  that,  rather  than  being  harmful  to  man,  was  of 
some  benefit,  whose  bite,  say,  produced  effects  on  the 
order  of  an  aphrodisiac.  As  it  is,  Pierre  Galletti  is  a 
physician  —  a  physiologist,  to  be  exact  — and  his  at- 
tempts to  better  nature  have  centered  on  the  organs  of 
the  human  body.  At  the  moment,  Galletti,  who  is  vice 
president  (biology  and  medicine)  at  Brown,  is  working 
to  devise  an  artificial  lung,  a  hybrid  artificial  pancreas, 
a  hybrid  artificial  liver,  and  vascular  prostheses  or  re- 


I 


placements  for  worn-out  vessels.  He  is  thinking  about 
the  kidney. 

"Medicine  had  traditionally  been  looked  at  as  the 
alleviation  of  pain  or  disability,"  Galletti  says.  "Then 
we  came  to  the  idea  of  preventive  medicine  and  now 
we  are  coming  to  the  idea  oi  substitutive  medicine, 
which  is,  'If  you  cannot  cure  it,  get  rid  of  it  and  replace 
it.'" 

Traditionally  —  if  one  can  speak  of  tradition  in 
a  relatively  voung  field  —  there  ha\e  been  two  ap- 
proaches to  organ  replacement:  transplantation,  which 
is  replacing  a  diseased  kidney  with  someone  else's 
healthy  one,  for  instance;  or  replacement  by  an  arti- 
ficial organ  or  prosthesis,  such  as  replacing  a  defecti\'e 
valve  in  one's  heart  with  a  man-made  plastic  valve.  But 
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there  is  a  new  approach  —  Pierre  Galletti's  approach 
—  which  is  to  try  to  combine  the  advantages  of  trans- 
plantation and  of  replacement  parts  by  creating  a 
In/bnd  artificial  organ. 

"As  a  resident  in  medicine  —  I  already  had  a 
Ph.D.  in  physiology  —  what  interested  me  was  under- 
standing disease  as  a  disorder  of  function,"  Galletti 
says.  "Whereas  the  traditional  approach  to  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  is  analytical,  the  idea  1  had  was  that  maybe 
we  can  take  a  synthetic  view  —  to  ask,  'What  is  it  that 
we  want  to  achieve  and  how  can  we  do  this?'  It's  not 
obvious  that  nature  knows  best.  Who  says  water-based 
life  is  the  wav  things  have  to  be?" 

When  Pierre  Galletti  came  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1967  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  medical  science,  he  had  al- 
ready spent  ten  vears  in  the  United  States 
as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  business:  spare  parts  for  the 
human  body.  Galletti  was  born  in  Monthey,  Switzer- 
land in  1927.  He  received  his  scientific  training  at  the 
University  of  Lausanne,  earning  an  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D. 
(in  physiology-biophysics)  before  the  age  of  thirty.  (He 
has  a  B.  A.  in  classics  from  St.  Maurice  College.) 

"In  those  days  I  was  very  impressed  by  peers  who 
were  dying  of  terminal  renal  failure,  still  a  common 
cause  of  death.  The  artificial  kidney  was  just  being  de- 
veloped. I  remember  seeing  the  two  earliest  models,  in 
Sweden  and  in  Switzerland.  That  was  the  time  when 
the  idea  that  a  machine,  under  some  circumstances, 
could  substitute  for  some  bodily  function  had  just  been 
proposed." 

In  1957  Galletti  came  to  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospi- 
tal in  Los  Angeles  as  a  postdoctoral  research  fellow, 
there  to  work  with  one  of  the  pioneer  groups  in  the 
development  of  artificial  organs.  "The  heart-lung 
machine  was  just  starting  then,"  he  recalls,  "and  the 
artificial  kidney  —  the  dialysis  machine  —  for  all  of 
California  and  part  of  Nevada  was  there."  The  next 
year  Galletti  became  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta  where  he  began  to 
focus  on  the  theory  and  design  of  artificial  organs,  par- 
ticularly heart-lung  machines.  He  was  at  Emory  for  ten 
years  —  he  spent  1964-65  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Fellow 
of  the  International  Union  Against  Cancer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palermo,  Italy  —  but,  he  says,  "e\'entually  1 
realized  I  had  to  go  to  a  school  which  had  stronger  en- 
gineering connections.  There  was  no  engineering  de- 
partment at  Emory.  Brown  was  a  place  where  the  pos- 
sibility existed  for  close  relationships,  for  what  was 
really  a  new  breed  of  science."  So,  in  1967,  Galletti 
came  to  Brown.  One  of  the  gadgets  he  was  working  on 
was  an  artificial  lung. 


Ceorg  Panol,  right,  is  the 
practical  man:  he  makes 
the  prototypes  of  artificial 
organs.  Engineering  pro- 
fessor Peter  Richardson, 
far  right,  lends  his  knowl- 
edge of  fluid  mechanics 
to  the  enterprise. 


Diseases  despernte  ^rown 

By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd 

Or  not  at  all. 


■Hamlet 


It  is  no  secret  that  oxygen  is  the  breath  of  life.  In- 
deed, air,  before  the  presence  of  oxygen  was  de- 
tected, was  once  thought  to  be  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  the  uni\'erse.  We  chart  our  journev  on 
this  earth  from  first  breath  to  last  breath.  The  human 
body  can  survive  only  four  or  five  minutes  without  air, 
and  once  the  major  organs  —  the  brain  in  particular  — 
are  depri\ed  of  oxygen,  thev  begin  to  suffer  irrepa- 
rable damage  leading,  in  time,  to  death. 

The  job  of  the  human  lung  is  to  deliver  oxygen  to 
the  blood  and  to  carry  carbon  dioxide,  a  by-product  of 
the  body's  biological  processes,  away  from  it.  The 
heart,  a  reliable  pump,  drives  oxygen-rich  blood 
through  the  body  to  the  organs  and  tissues  that  require 
it  and  returns  oxygen-poor  blood  to  the  lungs,  there  to 
release  its  cargo  of  CO:.  Could  a  machine  be  devised  to 
do  this  work  on  a  temporary  basis?  scientists  began  to 
ask.  Could  we  use  mechanical  devices  to  assume  the 
role  of  the  heart  and  lungs  —  to  pump  blood  and  deliv- 
er oxygen  —  in  order  to  support  a  failing  heart?  More- 
o\'er,  could  we  make  a  machine  that  would  take  over 
the  function  of  the  heart  and  lungs  long  enough  to 
allow  us  to  operate,  to  make  repairs  to  the  human 
heart,  and  then  have  the  heart  resume  pumping? 

The  "heart-lung"  machine  was  first  used  in  clini- 
cal medicine  in  the  mid-1930s,  initially  in  operations  to 
repair  congenital  heart  lesions,  then  in  the  correction 
of  defective  valves  and,  more  recently,  in  coronary- 
bypass  surgery.  Now,  at  least  100,000  operations  a 
year  in  the  United  States  and  between  200,000  and 
250,000  worldwide  require  the  use  of  a  heart-lung 
machine. 
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'         The  earliest  model  for  the  'lung'  part  of  the  heart- 
lung  machine  was  known  as  a  bubble  oxygenator.  This 
worked  bv  bubbling  oxygen  through  a  tube  of  moving 
blood.  As  the  oxygen  and  blood  rose  through  the  tube, 
they  mixed.  This  technique,  however,  created  a  foam 
and,  as  one  scientist  familiar  with  bubble  oxygenators 
explains,  "You  can't  put  gas  bubbles  back  into  people. 
If  they  get  into  the  brain,  you've  got  a  serious  prob- 
lem." So  the  blood  had  to  be  de-foamed  and  de-bub- 
bled before  being  returned  to  the  patient.  Usually  this 
was  done  by  passing  the  blood  over  a  screen  or  mesh 
itreated  with  a  de-foaming  agent. 

A  newer  model  is  called  the  membrane  oxygen- 
ator. In  this  device,  blood  and  oxvgen  pass  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  permeable  membrane,  a  sheet  of  material 
that  permits  oxygen  and  CO:  to  pass  through  it  but 
prevents  the  blood  from  becoming  foam.  An  advan- 
tage of  the  membrane  oxygenator  is  that,  in  exposing 
the  blood  to  more  surface  area  across  the  membrane 
sheets,  oxygen  transport  is  enhanced.  A  disadvantage 
is  that  the  membrane  offers  a  physical  resistance  to 
blood-gas  exchange  not  present  before,  and  the  mem- 
brane must  be  made  of  a  material  such  that  blood  will 
not  stick  to  it,  but  will  flow  over  it  freely. 

A  significant  problem  with  both  devices  is  that  the 
blood  tends  to  form  thrombi,  that  is,  to  clot.  Rather  as 
a  branch  carried  along  by  rainwater  in  a  gutter  catches 
on  a  small  bump,  causing  other  twigs,  leaves,  paper, 
and  debris  to  back  up  behind  it  —  though  the  flow  of 
water  still  rushes  around  it,  making  an  ever-wider  de- 
tour —  so  a  single  platelet  in  the  blood  may  attach  itself 
to  a  pit  or  small  hole  in  the  membrane  of  an  oxygenator 


or  lodge  at  the  port  of  a  bubbler  tube  with  additional 
platelets  stacking  up  behind  it.  In  both  cases,  portions 
of  the  clogged  material  may,  under  force  of  the  water 
or  blood,  break  off  and  travel  on  downstream.  The 
whole  mini-logjam  in  the  gutter  might  dislodge  and 
disappear  down  the  storm  drain,  but  it  might  also  con- 
tinue to  grow,  eventually  blocking  the  sewer  entrance 
altogether.  In  the  city  streets  this  frequent  phenome- 
non is  rarely  harmful;  in  the  human  body  a  single  oc- 
currence can  be  deadly.  A  dislodged  blood  clot,  known 
as  an  embolus,  can  grow  large  enough  to  block  a  blood 
vessel.  Thus  deprived  of  oxvgen  and  other  nutrients, 
the  tissues  served  by  that  vessel  will  die.  An  embolus 
lodged  in  the  brain  —  and  emboli  can  travel  through- 
out the  circulatory  system  —  can  be  fatal. 

The  most  common  way  to  prevent  clotting  is  to  in- 
ject an  anticoagulant,  such  as  heparin.  But  excess 
anticoagulation  can  lead  to  bleeding  problems  in  the 
patient.  Another  approach  has  been  to  coat  certain 
parts  of  an  oxygenator  with  an  anticoagulant  so  that 
blood  will  not  adhere. 

As  the  'lung'  component  of  the  heart-lung  ma- 
chine used  in  cardiac  surgery,  the  use  of  bubble  oxy- 
genators and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  membrane  oxygen- 
ators has  become  widespread.  These  operations  are 
instances,  however,  when  the  patient's  lungs  are  es- 
sentially healthy  and  it  is  his  heart,  or  the  vessels  sur- 
rounding the  heart,  that  have  been  subject  to  repair. 
Yet  an  estimated  150,000  patients  in  the  U.S.  die  each 
year  of  acute  respiratory  failure,  and  just  as  many  are 
hospitalized  for  severe  pulmonary  disease.  Could  we 
put  someone  with  a  sick  lung  on  an  artificial  lung  ma- 
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chine,  a  few  scientists  began  to  asi<.,  give  the  natural 
lung  a  chance  to  rest  and  heal,  and  then  have  the  lung 
resume  its  functioning?  Could  a  kind  of  "booster"  lung 
be  developed  that,  when  implanted  in  those  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  respiratory  failure,  would  aid, 
or  boost,  their  troubled  respiration? 

One  aspect  of  scientific  discovery  almost  never 
I  discussed  in  journals  such  as  Nature  or  Sci- 
'  ciice  or  Biorhtvlogy  is  the  influence  of  chance 
—  mere  coincidence  — on  the  course,  and 
even  on  the  outcome,  of  scientific  research.  When 
Pierre  Galletti  came  to  Brown  in  1967,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering Peter  Richardson  was  on  sabbatic  leave  in 
London  and  Paris.  At  that  time  Richardson,  who  had 
specialized  in  the  fields  of  fluid  mechanics  and  heat 
transfer,  had  begun  to  study  some  physiology.  "I  came 
back  to  Brown  and  found  two  things,"  Richardson 
says,  "him  [Galletti],  and  some  issues  in  transport 
processes  which  had  been  a  continuing  link  in  my 
work."  In  Richardson's  absence,  several  members  of 
the  engineering  department  had  set  up  a  program  and 
received  funding  to  evaluate  artificial  hearts,  devices 
both  for  temporary  assistance  and  for  permanent  im- 
plantation. The  man  in  charge,  however,  had  left. 
Richardson  was  persuaded  to  take  on  the  project.  "So 
somewhat  accidentally  I  got  led  into  the  field  of  arti- 
ficial organs,  and  naturally  got  into  collaboration  with 
Pierre  Galletti.  .  .  .  We  ended  up  shortly  after  that 
evaluating  oxygenators  instead.  That  is  one  of  the  va- 
garies of  government  programs.  Oxygenators  were  at 
a  more  mature  stage  of  development  and  intellectually 
more  mature."  Thus  from  1969  until  1973,  with  some 
work  continuing  to  the  present.  Brown  became  an 


evaluation  facility  for  prototypes  and  new  concepts  in 
artificial  lungs. 

Not  only  did  Richardson  and  Galletti  test  oxygen- 
ators manufactured  bv  other  companies,  but  they  also 
worked  to  design  their  own.  "It  became  apparent  that 
membrane  oxygenators  had  some  advantages  over 
bubble  oxygenators,  particularly  for  long-term  use," 
Richardson  says.  "The  difficulty  was  that  for  quite 
some  time  the  only  membrane  that  seemed  to  work 
was  silicon  rubber,  and  silicon  rubber  is  not  cheap,  so 
in  practical  terms  it  was  not  competitive.  So  the  ques- 
tion was,  can  you  find  another  membrane  material? 

"There  was  a  company  named  Gore  that  was  es- 
sentially in  the  business  of  putting  insulation  on  wires 
—  computer  harness  wires.  They  found  the  stuff  came 
out  with  holes  in  it.  For  an  insulator,  that's  lousy.  So 
they  developed  a  microfibrillar  material  by  taking  Tef- 
lon and  stretching  it.  If  vou're  eating  a  pizza  with  lots 
of  cheese  on  it  and  you  pick  it  up  and  get  these  stretchy 
strands?  —  It's  a  bit  like  that.  They  could  make  it  in 
thin  sheets  or  in  tubes  and  thev  brought  it  around  and 
asked  if  we  had  any  use  for  it  because  they  knew  it  was 
biologically  inert  and  might  therefore  have  some  bio- 
chemical use. 

"Travenol  Laboratories  made  some  prototypes 
using  the  Gore  membrane  sheets  and  we  tested  them 
and  made  some  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
design.  They  revised  their  models  and  we  became 
more  confident  about  the  performance.  The  initial  clin- 
ical trials  for  the  device  were  done  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  and  the  device  is  now  used  and  the  price  is 
down  near  that  of  the  bubble  oxygenator."  The  micro- 
porous  membrane  oxygenator  developed  by  Travenol 
Laboratories  in  collaboration  with  Galletti,  Richardson, 


Membrane  Oxygenator 


Manifolds 


The  }iicnil>iiiiie  oxiijicimtor ,  lunc  ninniifnctiircil  by 
Trniviiol  Laboratories,  zuas  first  tievisect  ivith  thehely 
of  Calletti.  Rklmrdson,  ami  otiiers  at  Broivn. 
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The  pniitoni  flow  ot  ii  fluid  —  in  tluf  oifc.  hlooii  — 
IS  timt  nwi'ing  lcn\;thwisc  tiown  a  lube.  The  seccutlnn/  floiv, 
imiueed  In/  the  eoil  i>(  the  tube,  swirh  oxi/geu-rich  Meiod 
away  from  the  \nembrane'i  inner  surface  and  replaces  it 
loith  cw/gen-fhwr  blood  from  the  center  of  the  stream. 


and  their  co-workers  is  now  used  in  about  20  percent 
of  the  operations  requiring  a  heart-lung  machine. 

Woven  into  their  experiments  with  this  micro- 
porous  membrane  material  was  a  chance  observation: 
"If  it  can  do  the  job  for  a  short  period  of  time  outside 
the  body,"  Galletti  asks,  "can  it  do  the  job  with  lesser 
efficacy  inside  the  body  for  a  much  longer  time?" 

Ill  a  niimiicr  of  speaking,  this  is  kind  of  the  Buck  Rogers 
department.  —  Lenny  Trudell 

Inside  what  appears  to  be  a  Baggie  —  a  clear  plastic 
bag  somewhat  more  durable  than  that  frequently 
housing  bologna  sandwiches  —  are  twenty-two 
coils  of  white  Teflon  tubing  with  two  large  hard 
plastic  connections  extending  on  one  side  and  several 
thinner  plastic  tubes  on  the  other  (see  photo  page  22 ). 
This  is  the  prototype  of  a  booster  lung. 

Together  with  Lenny  Trudell,  the  laboratory  su- 
pervisor at  the  Bio-Med  Center  in  charge  of  animal  sur- 
gery and  the  biological  applications  of  the  artificial 
organ  research,  Galletti  and  Richardson  are  preparing 
to  attach  this  prototvpe  to  a  sheep  that  has  had  one  of 
its  lungs  removed  several  weeks  previously.  By  means 
of  a  circulatorv  detour  known  as  a  shunt  they  will  at- 
tach one  part  of  the  device  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  other  to  the  pulmonary  vein.  Once  hooked  into  the 
animal's  own  circulatory  system,  blood  flows  through 
the  coiled  Teflon  tubes.  Oxvgen  ("One  hundred  per- 
cent oxygen  is  referred  to  as  sweet  air,"  Lenny  says)  is 
pumped  into  the  baggie  and  passes  through  the  tubes, 
which  are  porous  on  a  microscopic  level,  into  the  ani- 


mal's bloodstream.  "We  know  that  coiling  increases 
the  transport  rates  [of  oxygen  across  the  tube  wall] 
enormously,"  Richardson  adds.  "This  is  the  engineer- 
ing coming  back  in  —  and  fluid  mechanics.  The  basic 
idea  behind  the  coiled  tube  is  that  you  induce  a  sec- 
ondary flow  within  the  tube  as  well  as  a  primary  flow 
down  the  tube.  This  way  the  blood  gets  rotated  around 
so  that  oxygen-poor  blood  is  thrust  against  the  wall 
where  oxygen  transport  occurs"  (see  figure).  Blood 
samples  taken  from  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  re- 
veal oxygen  saturation  before  and  after  the  blood  has 
passed  through  the  booster  lung,  and  samples  taken 
before  the  lung  was  attached  provide  a  baseline  from 
which  to  compare  data. 

"The  device  is  aimed  as  a  booster  lung  for  some- 
one with  compromised  pulmonary  function,"  Lenny 
explains.  The  classic  example  would  be  someone  who 
has  lost  a  lung  to  cancer  and  whose  remaining  lung  is 
in  bad  shape.  "The  idea  would  be  to  implant  the  boost- 
er device  to  complement  the  pulmonary  function  that 
they  have."  It  would  not  even  be  necessary,  Lenny 
points  out,  to  connect  the  oxvgen  intake  space  to 
someone's  windpipe.  A  separate  hole  could  be  made 
through  the  patient's  chest  wall  to  the  outside, 
through  which  the  implantable  lung  could  breathe. 
"The  problems  are  so  formidable  that  most  people 
would  probably  laugh  at  the  thought." 

Did  the  booster  lung  measurably  increase  oxygen 
saturation  in  the  sheep's  blood?  In  this  experiment, 
yes.  But  each  experiment  points  up  improvements  to 
be  made.  Corrections,  modifications.  There  is  much 
yet  to  be  done. 

"First  you  ask,  'Can  it  be  done  at  all?'  "  Peter 
Richardson  says.  "You  think  it's  possible,  but  you  just 
don't  know.  Once  you've  answered  that  affirmatively, 
vou  ask,  'How  should  it  be  done  better?  What  im- 
provements can  be  made?  How  can  1  cut  down  on  the 
material  I  use?  How  can  I  cut  down  on  the  trauma?' 
And  then,  when  it's  in  use,  you  ask,  'Well,  what  are 
the  risks?' 

"In  airplane  flight  people  expect  a  level  of  per- 
formance that  100  years  ago  was  inconceivable,  and  in 
the  area  of  artificial  organs,  the  level  of  expectations 
expands  accordingly.  ...  If  you  had  been  a  newborn 
with  a  serious  septal  defect  [twenty-five  years  ago], 
you'd  have  had  it.  Now  you  could  be  operated  on.  In 
1950  if  you  had  a  serious  heart  defect,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  could  be  done." 


Ml/  doctor  tohi  nie  to  avoid  death. 


-  Woody  Allen 


Diabetes  is  the  sixth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  leading  cause  of 
adult  blindness,  and  complications  of  diabe- 
tes lead  to  renal  failure,  coronary  failure, 
and  stroke. 

Essentially,  diabetes  is  a  condifion  in  which  the 
body  has  trouble  metabolizing  food,  particularly  glu- 
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Above,  left,  is  a  cross-sectwii  ol  a  iiucw^wroiii 
tube  being  tested  for  use  in  the  hybrid  artificial 
pancreas  (manufactured  by  Ainicon;  magnified 
UOx).  Pancreatic  beta  cells  grozu  in  the  honey- 


comb bed  of  the  outer  surface:  blood  lloivs  through 
the  smooth  interior.  Tiny  pores  in  the  membrane 
permit  nutrients  and  information  on  circulating 
glucose  to  reach  the  cells  and  allow  insulin  to 


enter  the  blood  in  return,  but  they  do  not  permit 
antibodies  to  attack  the  transplanted  beta  cells. 
Center,  a  section  of  the  tube,  460x,  and  right,  the 
outer  surface,  1 15x. 


cose.  Glucose  is  the  body's  primary  fuel  and  chief 
source  of  energy,  but  before  glucose  can  be  used  — that 
is,  converted  into  actual  energy  —  it  must  enter  the  in- 
dividual cells  of  the  body.  This  it  cannot  do  without 
help,  which  comes  in  the  form  of  the  hormone  insulin 
secreted  by  the  pancreas.  When  glucose  enters  the 
bloodstream,  as  a  by-product  of  digestion  after  a  meal, 
for  example,  the  pancreas  secretes  insulin  which  snaps 
onto  cell  membranes  and  somehow  allows  glucose  to 
pass  into  the  cells  of  the  body.  In  diabetics,  however, 
the  pancreas  secretes  little  or  no  insulin;  the  insulin- 
producing  cells  known  as  beta  cells  have  stopped  pro- 
ducing. (Exactly  whv  this  happens  is  not  known.) 

Most  diabetics  treat  this  condition  by  periodically 
injecting  insulin  into  their  bloodstream  or  by  adhering 
to  a  rigidly-controlled  diet.  Neither  approach,  how- 
ever, can  maintain  normal  glucose  levels  in  diabetics  at 
all  times  and  the  insidious  effects  of  glucose  overload 
are  believed  to  lead  to  the  serious  complications  of  dia- 
betes. "If  you  could  control  diabetes  very  closely," 
Galletti  speculates,  "you  could  delay  the  complications. 

Galletti's  approach  is  a  nifty  one.  (He  is  collaborat- 
ing on  this  project  not  only  with  others  at  Brown,  but 
also  with  researchers  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School's 
Joslin  Research  Laboratory,  at  MIT,  and  at  Amicon 
Corporation  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts.)  The  hybrid 
artificial  pancreas  would  combine  the  advantages  of  a 
transplant  and  a  prosthesis  —  hence  the  label  "hybrid" 
—  while  avoiding  some  of  the  key  problems,  such  as 
rejection. 

The  idea  is  this:  to  grow  pancreatic  beta  cells 
around  the  outer  surface  of  a  tube  made  of  semi-per- 
meable material;  to  funnel  blood  through  the  tube, 
thus  providing  nutrients  for  the  cells  and  permitting 
the  beta  cells  to  "read"  the  amount  of  glucose  present 
in  the  blood;  the  beta  cells  then  synthesize  and  secrete 
insulin  in  response  to  the  reading  of  the  glucose  level. 
The  nifty  part,  aside  from  the  elegance  and  economy  of 


the  design,  is  that  the  tube  material  is  selectively  porous, 
that  is,  it  permits  substances  of  a  certain  size  —  includ- 
ing glucose  and  insulin  —  to  pass  through  while  pro- 
hibiting larger  molecules,  such  as  proteins  and  anti- 
bodies, from  entering.  The  beta  cells,  even  though 
they  might  be  from  another  animal  species  —  a  rat  or  a 
calf  are  the  two  most  likely  sources  —  are  immunologi- 
cally protected,  effectively  barricaded  against  attack  by 
those  crusaders  for  the  cause  of  rejection:  antibodies. 
"The  idea,"  says  Galletti,  "is  to  separate  the  immune- 
causing  parts  from  the  host." 

William  Chick  and  his  co-workers  at  Harvard's 
Joslin  Research  Laboratory  performed  the  first  experi- 
ments attempting  to  grow  beta  cells  around  a  synthetic 
tube  or  capillary  and  they  are  continuing  to  refine  their 
techniques.  "It's  a  rather  trickv  business,"  Lennv  Tru- 
dell  comments.  "Not  every  farmer  can  come  along  and 
grow  a  beta  cell." 

Galletti  and  Georg  Panol  —  the  man  at  Brown 
who  makes  the  prototype  devices,  the  man  who  molds 
theory  into  material  —  have  constructed  numerous 
models  for  the  hybrid  artificial  pancreas.  Panol  is 
something  of  a  genius  when  it  comes  to  making  things 
(if  not  a  genius,  master  would  not  be  too  strong  a 
word).  Galletti  enters  his  shop,  savs,  "Let  me  test  the 
artificial  lung  you  have  today,"  and  Panol  serves  him 
up  a  new  creation,  concocted  just  for  him. 

Panol  trained  as  an  engineer  in  Germany.  (The 
Brown  group  is  not  only  multi-disciplinary,  but  multi- 
national as  well:  Galletti  is  from  Switzerland,  Panol 
from  Germany,  Richardson  from  England,  Trudell 
from  .  .  .  well .  .  .  Providence.)  He  worked  for  several 
years  at  the  Heart  Research  Institute  in  Bad  Nauheim. 
"At  that  time,  the  late  '40s,  vou  couldn't  buy  anything 
so  you  had  to  make  everything,"  he  savs.  Panol  left 
Germany  and  took  a  job  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta 
where  he  met  Pierre  Galletti. 

At  Emory  Panol  worked  on  kidney  dialysis  de- 
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Tliree  prolotypca  tor  llie  artificial  pancrcaf,  tlic  moi^t  rccciil  at  Iclt. 

vices,  heat  exchangers,  thermodilution  devices,  lung 
devices,  circulatory  devices.  "It  was  primitive,"  he  re- 
calls, "very  primitive.  We  had  very  little  equipment  or 
facilities."  Galletti  persuaded  Panol  to  come  to  Brown 
—  "I  didn't  want  to  go  north,  no,"  he  moans  —  and 
they  have  worked  together  since.  "You  need  to  know 
where  to  start,"  Panol  says  of  his  frequent,  and  free- 
wheeling, conversations  with  Galletti.  "Nothing's  de- 
signed and  vou  don't  want  to  start  with  a  mistake. 
They  come  by  themselves,  on  their  own." 

What  next?  Models  of  the  hybrid  artificial  pan- 
creas have  already  been  tested  on  rats  and  dogs  with 
chemically-induced  diabetes.  In  these  experiments  the 
beta  cells  cultured  and  contained  in  the  device  did  pro- 
duce insulin  in  response  to  circulating  glucose  and 
they  were  able  to  maintain  glucose  concentration  in 
the  normal  range. 

In  the  future  Galletti  and  the  rest  must  determine 
the  best  way  to  procure  pancreatic  beta  cells,  ensure 
that  the  beta  cells  will  be  immune  from  rejection,  and 
devise  a  hollow  fiber  not  subject  to  blood  clotting  while 
still  permitting  easy  and  rapid  glucose/insulin  ex- 
change. "Our  pancreas  work  started  in  1975,"  Galletti 
says,  "so  if  we  get  to  the  point  of  clinical  application  in 
1985, 1  would  be  pleased. 

"What  makes  a  successful  prosthesis?"  Galletti 
asks.  "What  makes  a  successful  car?  A  good  implant, 
like  a  good  car,  is  one  which  you  can  rely  on  without 


having  to  worry  very  much  about  it.  Look  at  what's 
happened  with  cardiac  pacemakers.  The  degree  of 
anxiety  has  decreased  to  almost  zero  because  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  device.  It  has  become  very  simple." 

One  other  contribution:  Lenny  Trudell  had  been 
working  with  porous  Teflon  —  "Porous  Teflon  is  the 
new  rage,"  he  admits  —  trving  tubes  of  the  material  as 
replacements  for  worn-out  arteries  or  veins.  It  seemed 
to  work  all  right  in  arteries,  but  in  veins,  where  blood 
pressure  is  low,  the  walls  collapse.  Lennv  thought, 
whv  not  put  a  coil  around  the  tube  in  order  to  give  it 
external  geometric  stability?  And  it  worked.  The  syn- 
thetic veins  no  longer  collapsed.  "Ninety  percent  of 
the  things  we  need  don't  exist,"  Lenny  says.  "We 
throw  out  the  idea  and  come  up  with  a  design.  Ob- 
viously you  don't  go  over  to  Avon  Hardware  and  buy 
the  appropriate  connectors  for  an  artificial  lung." 

These  Teflon  coils  are  now  being  used  in  Germany 
for  vein  reconstruction.  Lenny  receives  no  money  from 
this.  He  did  get  his  name  on  a  scientific  article,  though. 
And  that,  he  says,  will  suffice. 

Not  a  man  to  limit  himself  to  one  project 
alone,  Galletti  is  also  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment—  with  Dr.  Hugo  Jauregui,  assistant 
professor  of  pathology  —  of  a  hybrid  arti- 
ficial liver.  "The  same  device  (as  the  pancreas]  seeded 
with  liver  cells,  in  theory,  would  do  the  job  of  a  liver," 
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Lenny  Trudell  explains,  "It  was  once  considered  on  al- 
most the  same  level  as  a  heart  —  that's  where  the  liver 
gets  its  name.  It  keeps  you  living.  If  vou  could  support 
someone  with  hepatic  failure  for  a  while  with  a  device 
that  does  the  job  of  the  liver,  then  the  liver  might  pick 
up  again  and  the  person  wouldn't  die." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  throughout  this  time,  even 
to  the  present,  Pierre  Galletti  has  not  been  a  mere  re- 
searcher (as  if  mere,  concerning  the  scope  of  his  work, 
could  even  be  applied).  He  has  also  served  as  a  top- 
level  Universitv  administrator  since  the  vear  after  he 
came  to  Brown  —  first  as  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  and  then,  since  1972, 
as  vice  president  (biologv  and  medicine).  In  fact,  one 
reason  he  came  to  Brown,  Galletti  says,  was  because  of 
his  interest  in  a  new  approach  to  medical  education. 
"This  was  a  challenge  to  see  whether  it  could  be 
done." 

Last  year  Galletti  took  a  sabbatic  leave  and  he  used 
that  time  to  plunge  deeply  into  research,  to  tra\'el  (he 
gave  lectures  at  several  universities  and  institutes  in 
Italy  and  France),  to  seek  some  perspective  on  his  ad- 
ministrative role,  to  "contemplate  global  issues,"  and 
to  be  closer  to  his  family  (he  is  married  and  has  one 
son).  "I  can't  remember  someone  in  an  administrative 


position  taking  a  sabbatic  leave,"  Galletti  says,  "but  I 
think  it's  verv  important."  Indeed,  Galletti  is  one  of 
the  few  administrators  who  has  remained  productive 
in  his  field  of  research  and  he  juggles  his  appointments 
so  that  he  has  time  for  work  in  the  lab.  "He  lo\'es  get- 
ting his  hands  into  it,  sure,"  says  Lenny  Trudell.  "He 
considers  a  day  in  the  lab  the  same  way  you  consider 
going  out  sailing  or  whatever  you  do  for  fun.  He  just 
loves  the  hell  out  of  what  he  does. 

"Galletti  wrote  the  bible  on  artificial  organs," 
Lenny  adds,  referring  to  Henrt-Linig  Bypass:  Pri)iciples 
and  Techniques  of  Extracorporeal  Circulation,  by  Galletti 
and  Gerhard  A.  Brecher. 

"Galletti  sees  things  that  other  people  just  don't," 
one  colleague  comments.  "He  is  party  to  more  infor- 
mation than  any  person  I've  ever  met." 

One  might  well  ask  "What  next?"  of  Brown's  arti- 
ficial organ  group.  The  spare  parts  shop  is  looking  to 
expand  its  inventory.  "One  of  the  challenges  for  the 
reasonably  near  future  is  an  implantable  kidne\',"  says 
Galletti.  "We  are  working  with  materials  which  may, 
with  appropriate  modification,  work  on  a  kidney." 

"Every  so  often  we  sit  down  and  speculate  'What 
if?'  "  says  Peter  Richardson.  "It's  from  thinking  in  that 
way  that  you  begin  to  see  other  possibilities." 


Pierre  Gnllctti  m  the  lab:  lie  i.s  cim'  of  tlic  world's  tinthoritici,  on  iirtificml  cirijrtns 
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rSID"  (1904-1979) 


By  I.J.  Kapstein  '26 


His  full  name  was  Sidney  Joseph  Pereiman. 
He  signed  his  work  S.J.  Pereiman.  I  think  of 
him,  remember  him,  as  Sid.  He  was  my 
oldest  friend.  He  died  in  October.  When 
he  and  I  shared  a  walk-up  apartment  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage in  the  mid-twenties,  occasionally,  as  he  bent  over 
his  typewriter  in  the  fever  of  composition,  1  would 
hear  his  little  laugh  of  pleasure  not  so  much  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  wit  as  in  the  satisfaction  of  having 
found  just  the  right  phrase  he  had  been  looking  for.  1 
would  like  to  believe  that  he  died  happy,  perhaps 
reaching  for  the  ultimate  word  with  which  to  end  a 
body  of  work  —  some  twenty-odd  volumes  —  that  by 
the  assent  of  readers  and  critics  alike  has  earned  him 
his  place  alongside  the  greatest  of  American  humorists. 

Our  friendship  went  back  to  our  early  school 
days.  Here's  how  Sid  described  them  when  he  came 
back  to  Providence  to  speak  on  the  occasion  of  my  re- 
tirement from  teaching  ten  years  ago: 

.  .  .  Mail  and  I'm/,  Kap  and  I  have  known  each  other  n 
matter  of  fifty-three  years,  or,  in  other  words,  the  life  span  of 
the  Indian  elephant  —  whom,  curiously  ('//oi/^/i,  he  resem- 
bles in  repose.  We  first  became  acquainted,  if  memori/ serves, 
at  an  institution  oflearnin;^  in  the  north  end  of  this  city,  the 
Candace  Street  Grammar  Scliool.  It  was  there  we  acquired 
the  fundamentals  —  the  dexterity  to  clap  erasers,  a  smatter- 
ing of  algebra,  the  easi/  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  Bel- 
gium ami  Norway  so  necessary  to  humiliate  our  parents. 


Here  also  we  received  our  groundivork  in  nnisic.  I  recall  that 
in  school  assembly,  while  others  faithfully  sang  the  zoords  of 
"La  Czarine"  as  -written,  Kapstein  and  I  broke  ourselves  up 
with  the  version,  "Praise  aiui  homage  to  our  lovely  queen.  La 
Sardine,  La  Sardine. " 

I  never  did  become  a  really  good  eraser  clapper. 
Sid's  account  of  our  youthful  schooling  continues: 

With  such  brilliance,  it  ivas  unthinkable  that  zee  could 
go  elsezchere  than  Classical  High  School,  zohere  zoe  accom- 
plished a  feat  unheard  of  at  that  tune.  You  have  all  seoi  those 
gymnasts  at  the  circus  ivlio  hang  (>i/  their  teeth  from  the  high 
trapeze.  Well,  Kapstein  and  I  huiig  there  for  four  years, 
threatening  to  drop  out  of  the  educational  spotlight  at  any 
moment.  There  were  moments,  true,  zohen  zee  could  haiv 
sullied  our  ignorance  zvith  homezzwk,  but  zee  resisted  it  man- 
fully. After  all,  there  zoere  too  many  cultural  distractions  to 
occupy  us  —  the  vaudeville  at  the  B.F.  Keith  Theatre,  the 
movies  at  the  Victory  and  Fay's,  ami  above  all,  the  Empire 
Burlesque  on  Westminster  Street.  1  kmrw  people  zvhose  first 
recognition  of  beauty  came  from  Shelley  and  Wordszoorth. 
Poor,  benighted  creatures  —  they  nezvr  saze  such  visions  of 
loveliness  as  Rose  Sydell  and  her  Bounteous  Belles,  such  ni- 
comparable  funsters  as  Bozo  Snyder  and  Sliding  Billy 
Watson. 

The  subject  matters  taught  at  Classical  High  were 
standard  for  generations:  English,  math,  history, 
French  or  German,  Greek  or  Latin,  chemistry,  physics. 
These  great  areas  of  human  thought  and  endeavor 
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were  not  taught  wholly  tor  their  own  sake  or  for  values 
inherent  in  them,  but  chiefly  as  vehicles  of  moral  in- 
struction and  character  formation.  Discipline,  concen- 
tration, obedience,  punctuality,  sobriety,  alertness, 
good  behavior  were  all  strictly  enforced.  It  was  much 
like  home.  Sid  and  I  sometimes  grew  restless  under 
the  pressure,  and  one  spring  morning  in  our  senior 
year  we  committed  truancy  and  entrained  for  Boston 
to  sample  high  life  in  the  big  citv.  As  1  remember  our 
day,  we  spent  the  morning  in  the  bookshops  on  Corn- 
hill,  had  lunch  at  Durgin-Park's,  went  to  a  vaudeville 
show  in  the  afternoon,  and  next  day  returned  to  the 
austerities  of  Classical  High. 

Sid  saw  our  escapade  quite  differentlv.  His  ac- 
count of  it  appeared  some  thirtv-six  vears  later 
in  the  December  1952  issue  of  Holiday  magazine 
and  is  here  reprinted,  with  some  emendation, 
for  the  first  time: 

If  i/oii  happened  to  be  a  trarelijig  man  in  New  En;^land 
in  thcfprin^oflSU,  loafing  around  the  Union  Statio)!  in 
Providence  of  a  bright  May  morning,  munehuig  soggy  cash- 
ews and  waiting  to  change  trains  to  Woonsocket ,  and  if  you 
had  bothered  to  look  up  from  your  copy  of  Chic  Sale's  The 
Specialist,  you  would  have  seen  tioo  youths  embarked  on  a 
momentous  escapade.  About  seventeen,  they  were  arrayed 
like  the  Ulies  of  the  fiehi  in  cardigaji  sweaters  and  gunpowder- 
blue  trousers  with  twenty-tzvo-inch  bottoms  that  sicept  the 
floor,  and  bore  themselves  with  a  mixture  of  bravado  and 
stealth.  Their  furtiivness  -was  justified,  for  at  any  moment  a 
stray  truant  officer  might  have  collared  them  and  secured 
their  utter  hiimiliation.  Nozv  that  three  decades  and  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  have  supervened,  their  identity  can  be 
safeli/  disclosed.  .  .  .  The  tzvo  lamisterszvere  seniors  at  the 
Classical  High  School .  .  .  and  zvere  headed  for  a  day's  spree 
in  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America.  Kapustin  zoas  the  beefier, 
less  imaginatizv  of  the  pair;  his  companion,  a  p'oetic,  sensitizv 
chap  zuith  finely  chiseled  resources,  zoas  myself. 

To  describe  conscientiously  the  debauch  that  follozced 
zvould  require  Honore  de  Balzac  zoorking  in  tandem  zvith 
Henry  Miller;  zee  ranged  from  Noriimbega  Park  to  Scollay 
Square  like  a  couple  of  drunken  maharajahs,  leaving  a  mulch 
of  greenbacks  in  our  zoake.  Loaded  zvith  Harzwd  pennants, 
hand-lasted  English  brogues,  first  editions  of  Arthur  Mach- 
en,  Edgar  Saltus,  and  George  Gissing  and  duodecimo  copies 
of  the  Rubdiydt,  churchzvarden  pipes  and  tobacco  jars  made 
of  human  skulls,  zee  fetched  up  tozoards  ez'entideat  Durgin- 
Park's  siiperlatiz'e  Market  Dini)ig  Room  in  the  produce  dis- 
trict .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  the  return  journey  to  Prozndencc ,  zee 
consumed  three  pounds  of  saltzoater  taffi/ apiece.  .  .  .  By  the 
next  morning  the  fearful  mishmash  of  food  zee  had  eaten 
began  mislunashing.  Each  of  us  zoas  bedfast  for  tzoo  days,  and 
under  pressure,  Kapustin  sang.  The  zohole  sordid  episode 
zoas  revealed,  there  zvere  anguished  conferences  betzoeen  our 
parents,  and  eventually,  by  pazvning  everyone's  possessions, 
the  scandal  zoas  az'erted.  Kapustin,  today  a  distinguished 
professor  and  noz'elist,  still  carries  a  zoelt  on  his  crupper  en- 


graved there  by  his  father's  belt  buckle. 

The  sources  of  Sid's  talent  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
covered, but  the  set  of  his  mind,  his  attitudes 
towards  the  world  and  his  experience  of  it, 
came  in  good  part,  1  think,  from  his  parents. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and,  without  doting,  they  were 
wholly  devoted  to  him.  His  father  was  a  gentle,  quiet 
man,  a  Utopian  socialist,  who  conveyed  to  Sid  some 
idea  of  human  folly  and  social  inequity  and  so  set  him 
to  the  satire  that  so  often  gives  its  bite  to  his  writing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  been  his  mother's 
lively  spirit  that  gave  sparkle  to  his.  She  was  small, 
alert  as  a  bird,  with  a  quick  independence  all  her  own: 
"Tell  me,  Kap,  do  you  reallv  think  Sidney  is  that 
funny?" 

Considering  that  Sid  grew  up  to  be  a  humorist,  his 
career  as  a  writer  began  with  sobriety  when  he  was 
about  eleven  vears  old.  In  our  boyhood  there  flour- 
ished a  magazine  named  the  American  Boy  —  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I  think  it  was  the  official  Boy  Scout  magazine 
—  which  featured  lively  adventure  stories  stressing 
qualities  long  associated  with  Boy  Scouts.  Sid  had  a 
piece  published  in  the  magazine,  a  very  serious  piece 
entitled  "Sand"  or  "Grit"  (I'm  not  certain  which),  and 
it  was  wholly  in  favor  of  one's  possession  of  sand  or 
grit. 

Despite  this  beginning,  Sid's  interest  as  a  boy  was 
not  in  writing,  but  in  drawing  —  specifically,  in  car- 
tooning. What  got  him  started  in  this  may  have  been 
the  comic  strips  of  a  long-gone  day,  such  as  the  Kat- 
zenjammer  Kids,  Maggie  and  Jiggs,  and  Krazy  Kat.  It's 
possible,  too,  that  he  came  to  cartooning  bv  way  of  our 
attendance  at  the  vaudeville  shows  of  our  youth. 
Among  the  acts  at  the  local  theatres  there  would  occa- 
sionally appear  a  performer  who  came  on  stage  with  a 
blackboard  and  a  handful  of  chalk  to  bemuse  us  with  a 
few  lines  drawn  apparently  at  random  and  then,  work- 
ing rapidly  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  fast  patter, 
would  suddenly  have  on  the  blackboard  a  pair  of 
toothy  tigers  or  a  ship  under  full  sail.  In  any  event,  for 
Sid's  birthday,  his  eleventh  or  twelfth,  his  parents 
gave  him  a  blackboard  and  plenty  of  chalk  and  thrilled 
him  to  the  bottom  of  his  Buster  Brown  shoes. 

By  the  time  we  were  in  high  school  he  had  devel- 
oped a  facile,  free  cartooning  style  of  his  own,  a  blend 
of  caricature  and  fantasy,  an  anticipation  of  what  his 
writing  was  to  be.  As  he  grew  older,  he  began  to  take 
his  drawing  seriously,  became  deeply  interested  in 
skillful  draftsmanship,  and  from  this  interest  went  on 
to  a  life-long  love  of  art.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a 
humorist  with  his  cartoons  in  the  Brozvn  jug,  whose 
editorial  chair  he  occupied  in  1924-1925.  Under  his  di- 
rection, the  magazine's  reputation  became  national.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  writer  in  him  was  pushing 
aside  the  draftsman.  The  captions  under  his  cartoons 
became  longer  and  longer,  and  finally,  when  on  his 
graduation  in  1925  he  took  a  job  with  judge,  one  of  the 
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A  Peniiimn  portrait  bit  William  E.  Saiiro  ol  the  New  '^  cirk  Tinios. 

best  of  the  national  humor  magazines,  the  cartoonist 
soon  disappeared,  and  the  writer  appeared. 

It  was  no  chance  appearance.  Bv  the  time  he  got  to 
Brown,  much  as  he  enjoyed  his  drawing,  he  was 
not  taking  it  seriously  enough  to  believe  that  he 
could  make  a  living  at  it.  He  had  thought  of  be- 
coming a  physician,  and  having  in  his  freshman  year 
got  an  "A"  in  Biology  1  largely  on  the  drawing  skill 
that  went  into  his  laboratory  notebook,  he  went  on 
confidently  the  next  year  to  Biology  3  and  4,  the  basic 
anatomy  course.  Confronted  there  with  the  formalde- 
hyde-drenched corpse  of  a  cat  to  be  dissected,  he  de- 
cided that  medicine  was  not  for  him. 

What  was  in  store  for  him  was  a  career  as  a  writer 
of  humor,  a  distinguished  career  that  was  to  give 
pleasure  year  after  year  to  thousands  of  devoted  read- 
ers in  the  English-speaking  vyorld.  I  think  that  career 
began  with  his  reading  when  he  was  still  a  schoolboy. 
He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  so  was  1.  In  fact, 
our  friendship  began  with  our  common  love  of  books 
and  laughter,  not  a  bad  combination  to  found  a  friend- 
ship on.  When  we  had  gutted  the  shelves  of  the  neigh- 
borhood branch  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  we 
moved  in  on  the  main  library  building  downtown  like 
locusts  in  green  fields  and  with  insatiable  curiosity  de- 
voured the  work  of  the  writers  of  our  own  time  who 
were  informing  us  and  exciting  us  about  the  great 
world  that  stretched  out  far  beyond  the  few  square 


miles  of  Rhode  Island  that  we  knew. 

Brown  was  a  great,  liberating  experience  for  Sid 
and  me  as  well  as  for  a  good  number  of  fellow  students 
who  were  of  the  same  literary  bent  as  we.  Our  teachers 
in  the  English  department  were  open-minded,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  inspiring  men.  As  well  as  the  depart- 
ment's advanced  writing  courses,  campus  channels  of 
self-expression  were  open  to  us:  the  Brown  Jii;^  for  the 
humorists  among  us;  Cnscnwiits  and  the  weekly  literary 
supplement  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald  for  the  more 
serious.  Some  of  us  formed  a  club,  a  pretty  shapeless 
sort  of  club  —  no  president,  no  secretary,  no  treasurer, 
no  dues,  no  admission  reL]uirements,  and  no  set  meet- 
ings —  but  whenever  we  got  together  we  talked  and 
talked  about  books  and  writers  and  showed  off  our  wit 
and  occasionally  some  wisdom  to  one  ancither.  We 
called  ourselves  the  Rabelaisians  and  were  about  as 
Rabelaisian  as  a  convention  of  choir  boys.  Among  its 
members  was  Nathanael  West,  who  was  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  novelist  and  whose  sister  Laura 
was  to  become  Sid's  wife. 

Sid  was  a  founding  member  of  the  club,  but  he 
had  a  cooler  and  more  objective  view  of  its  members' 
aesthetic  enthusiasms  than  they  had,  and  one  of  his 
first  ventures  in  satire  was  a  piece  entitled  "The  Exqui- 
sites" (Casements,  May  1924),  presenting  a  pair  of  lan- 
guid aesthetes  named  Herakletes  and  Menander.  I 
quote  the  conclusion  of  the  piece: 

"These  juleps  are  indeed  refreshing,"  commented 
Herakletes,  as  they  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  dormitory.  "/  must 
admit  that  the  fleshpots  are  attractive." 

"Then  you  are  again  an  Epicurean?" 

"We  are  only  human.  Only  fools  remain  steadfast.  Phi- 
losophies perplex  me;  I  hesitate  between  dogmas." 

"The  true  attitude.  Be  open  to  persuasion.  Do  not  he- 
come  crabbed.  Yet  remember  that  a  cynic  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God." 

They  murmured  polite  generalities  for  a  moment.  Then 
Herakletes  lifted  a  languid  hand. 

"Let  us  not  protract  the  conversation.  I  have  an  eight 
o'clock.  Bull  sessions  grow  tedious.  We  shall  meet  again?" 

"If  the  Fates  so  will  it." 

Sid  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  June  1925 
without  the  A.B.  because  he  had  not  been  able 
I  to  pass  the  math  requirement  for  the  degree. 
Three  times  he  had  tried  the  course,  and  three 
times  he  had  struck  out.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1975,  the 
University  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  liter- 
ature degree. 

He  was  bitter  about  having  been  denied  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  carried  away  from  Brown  another  bit- 
terness besides.  He  had  felt  himself  to  be  an  outsider, 
or,  more  precisely,  had  been  made  to  feel  an  outsider 
because  he  had  not  been  asked  to  join  a  fraternitv. 
Greek-letter  fraternities  had  long  been  established  at 
Brown  and  pretty  well  controlled  undergraduate  life. 
Sid  had  a  number  of  friends  in  the  fraternities  and  was 
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everything  they  would  have  welcomed  in  a  "brother"; 
he  was  white  and  bright  and  sociable.  But  he  was  not  a 
Christian.  Since  his  time,  there's  come  about  a  better 
practice  of  Christianity  at  Brown. 

I  mention  these  matters  only  because  I  have  often 
wondered  why  Sid  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  people,  with  all  his  sensitivity,  with  all  his  love 
of  language  and  his  stylistic  virtuosity  should  have  de- 
voted his  writing  exclusively  to  humor.  It's  occured  to 
me  that  maybe  humor  gave  relief  to  the  disillusion- 
ment that  youth  suffers  in  lesser  or  greater  degree  in 
its  first  encounters  with  social  institutions  such  as  uni- 
versities or  fraternities.  Maybe  humor  also  helped  Sid 
to  get  even  with  the  rigidity  of  the  rules  that  had  hurt 
him. 

Once  out  of  college,  he  got  settled  in  New  York, 
and  a  year  later,  after  I  was  graduated,  1  joined  him 
there.  In  the  talk  he  gave  at  my  retirement  party,  he 
sketched  this  cartoon  of  our  life  in  Greenwich  Village: 

Put  on  your  sez'en-leaguc  boots  and  knife  through  the 
clouds  obscuring  New  York's  rooftops.  As  you  look  through 
the  skylight  of  this  dingy  apartment  below  you  on  West  1 1  th 
Street,  you  see  us  reunited.  By  some  alchemy  that  can  never 
be  explained,  both  of  us  had  learned  to  read  and  write  —  not 
well,  mind  you,  but  enough  to  scratch  out  a  meager  living. 
Kapstein,  using  his  newfound  literacy,  worked  for  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  ami  I,  a  freelance  comic  art- 
ist for  magazines  that  invariably  went  bankrupt  the  moment 
they  bought  my  drawings.  Ah,  those  were  halcyon  days  in 
the  Greenwich  Village  of  1927.  What  ifweoften  went  to  bed 
hungry,  if  there  was  no  money  to  ransom  our  laundry  or  pay 
the  rent.  \Nere  we  downhearted?  The  answer  is  yes  —  zoe 
loere  miserable. 

This  is  typical  Perelmania  —  we  were  sometimes 
good  and  hungry  (I  was  getting  $20  a  week,  Sid  was 
getting  $35),  but  we  were  not  miserable.  We  were 
young  and  healthv,  and  if  we  didn't  eat  as  often  as  we 
would  have  liked,  we  fed  well  on  hope.  Allowing  for 
the  rosy  haze  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  past,  I  must 
say  that  all  in  all  we  were  pretty  happy.  Though  its  for- 
mer Bohemian  glories  were  much  diminished,  Green- 
wich Village  still  had  the  atmosphere  of  an  artists'  colo- 
ny. Poets  in  cloaks  and  capes  and  painters  in  paint- 
spotted  pants  were  still  around,  there  was  a  second- 
run  movie  house  in  Sheridan  Square  (admission,  35 
cents)  under  the  Sixth  Avenue  El,  Siegel's  Restaurant 
served  a  filling  bread  pudding,  sparsely  dotted  with 
raisins,  for  only  15  cents.  So  we  survived,  Sid  and  I,  in 
the  big  city. 

After  a  year  and  a  few  months  in  New  York,  I  left 
to  go  back  to  Brown  as  a  graduate  student  in  English, 
and  the  following  year  got  married  to  a  girl  whom  Sid 
and  I  had  gone  to  school  with. 

Sid  and  I  had  had  no  need  to  vow  solemnly  to 
keep  in  touch.  Over  the  years,  from  time  to  time,  Stella 
and  I  saw  him  and  Laura  in  New  York  and  Bucks 
County,  entertained  him  on  his  visits  to  Providence, 
went  down  to  New  Haven  to  see  the  trvouts  of  his 


shows,  and  even  encountered  him  in  Florida.  In  be- 
tween these  meetings  we  exchanged  letters  that  chron- 
icled the  major  events  of  our  lives  —  marriage,  chil- 
dren, progress  in  our  careers,  books  we  were  reading 
and  books  we  were  writing,  news  of  friends,  gossip, 
and  wisecracks. 

Sid's  letters  were  a  joy  always.  Written  for 
Stella's  and  my  eyes  alone,  they  had  an  ease,  a 
warmth  of  feeling,  a  broader  style  than  his  set 
pieces  for  the  magazines.  From  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1930: 

The  babe  and  1  have  settled  dozen  zvith  our  sctmozzles  to 
the  grandstand  at  92  Groi'e  Street  for  the  zvinter  and  are 
zvondering  what's  delaying  the  wolf;  he  should  have  arrived  a 
zveek  or  so  ago.  Myself,  I  am  through  zvith  Judge,  free- 
lancing for  College  Humor  and  trying  to  zvrite  a  skit  for  the 
Marx  Bros,  to  play  picture  houses  with  in  the  middle  ivest. 
Betzveen  these  zmrious  things  zve  manage  to  eke  out  bread  and 
eke.  The  bread  is  mouldy  and  the  eke  is  zvorse,  but  zve  alzvays 
have  enough  to  visit  the  Fifth  Avenue  Playhouse  and  see  In 
Gay  Madrid  zvith  Ramon  Nozmrro,  a  short  film  dealing  zvith 
the  zvay  the  sea  anemone  catches  its  prey,  and  a  Fox  nezvsreel 
shozving  gigantic  fires  in  Fall  River  and  waves  demolishing 
the  breakzvater  at  Short  Butt,  Massachusetts. 

From  a  letter  of  March  1,  1937: 

7  have  sort  of  gotten  into  the  szoing  of  doing  pieces  again 
and  have  aii  arrangement  zvith  the  New  Yorker  to  giz^e  them 
a  set  number.  It's  the  only  thing  I  enjoy  doing  in  any  kind  of 
zvriting  ami  if  I  can  combine  self-indulgence  with  an  occa- 
sional check,  zvho's  to  say  me  nay?  For  relaxation  Benny 
Goodman  and  his  orchestra.  .  .  .  Listening  to  things  like 
"Whispering,"  "Bugle  Call  Rag,"  and  songs  of  that  vintage 
carries  me  back  to  dim  parlors  adjacent  to  Candace  Grammar 
School  zvhere  zve  used  to  do  the  Camel  Walk  zvith  immature 
hussies  in  formfit  sweaters. 

December  17,  1944: 

.  .  .  Life  creeps  along  as  alzvays;  the  kids  aren't  getting 
any  younger  and  hull  dozen  on  the  horizon  I  see  the  great  day 
zvhen  they'll  be  old  enough  to  get  their  zvorking  papers.  .  .  . 
They  both  go  to  the  same  school  this  year  and  so  far  haz^e  an 
unblemished  record,  all  zeros. 

June  20,  1960: 

As  president  ami  board  of  directors  of  the  Vicarious  Boot 
Company,  I  inzmriably  get  a  vicarious  boot  zvhen  any  friend 
of  mine  goes  zvcst  of  the  International  Dateline,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  hozv  your  impending  hitch  in  Saigon  has  set  my  sa- 
liz'a  toglozving.  .  .  .  In  particular  I  enz'y  you  the  possibility 
of  getting  to  see  Angkor  Wat .  .  .  zvhich  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  the  zvorld.  Anyhozv  it  zvas  great  nezvs,  ami  it's  un- 
necessary to  add  that  you  and  Stella  are  in  for  a  tremendous 
experience.  He  was  right. 

September  1,  1967: 

It's  a  dog's  age  since  zve'z'c  seen  each  other,  and  I  hardly 
hiozv  zvhere  to  start  recapitulating.  We  liz'c  in  the  country 
altogether.  .  .  .  After  several  burglaries  of  our  Nezv  York 
apartment,  the  air  pollution,  and  the  increasing  frenzy  of 
metropolitan  life,  Laura  and  I  packed  it  in  and  moved  to 
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Pennsylvania  about  fifteen  months  ago,  and  we  haven't  felt  a 
tivinge  of  regret  to  date.  .  .  .  I  find  working  in  the  country 
more  productive  and  satisfying,  and  we  do  increasingly  ap- 
preciate the  serenity  and  sloiver  rhythm  of  life  here. 

October  29,  1972: 

This  fortnight  circuit  of  the  Banda  Sea  is  a  sentimental 
revisit  to  some  of  the  islands  W.S.  Maugham  sent  me  to  in 
1949  —  vide  his  books  The  Narrow  Corner  and  Ah  King. 
As  well  it's  all  purest  Joseph  Conrad  and  fascinating.  If  the 
sanitary  arrangements  were  only  decent,  it  could  qualifi/  as 
the  paradise  we're  all  looking  for.  .  .  .  Address  me  c/o  the 
New  Yorker.  Love  to  you  and  Stella. 

I'm  not  alone  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  good  friend, 
but  I'm  also  mourning  with  the  rest  of  his  friends 
and  his  readers  our  loss  of  a  writer  —  not  an  ordi- 
nary writer,  but  a  stylist  who  loved  the  English 
language  and  used  it  not  only  with  love,  but  with  the 
respect  that  a  violinist  gives  to  his  Stradivarius.  Our 
pleasure  in  his  work  came  not  only  from  its  substance 
but  from  its  art,  from  the  verbal  dance  he  was  direct- 
ing: the  sudden  swing  of  a  sentence  from  sense  to  non- 
sense, from  exaggeration  to  understatement,  from 
soaring  climax  to  plunging  anti-climax,  from  pun  to 
paradox  to  parodv  and  back  to  pun  again.  His  versa- 
tility was  such  that  he  could  make  an  occasional  foray 
into  Elizabethan  English,  could  go  from  the  formal  dic- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  lusher  verbiage 
of  the  nineteenth  as  well  as  into  the  easy,  sloppier  col- 
loquialism of  the  twentieth  century.  At  the  same  time, 
like  James  Joyce  whom  he  so  much  admired,  he  had  a 
curious  kind  of  nostalgia  for  discarded  verbal  debris  — 
the  exhausted  cliches  and  dead  slang  that  make  up  a 
flea  market  of  language. 

There  is  a  richness  in  his  work,  a  richness  of  heart 


as  well  as  of  art.  Sid  had  a  great,  a  fabulous,  memory  of 
whatever  he  had  read.  He  could  recall  details  of  books 
he  had  perused  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  I  was  as  vo- 
racious as  he,  but  I  was  a  gulper:  I  swallowed  the 
whole  and  forgot  the  parts,  so  to  speak.  But  not  Sid. 
He  remembered  it  all,  and  the  richness  of  his  recall 
fleshes  out  his  writing  in  piece  after  piece.  The  books 
he  had  read  about  faraway  places,  particularly  the  Far 
East,  excited  him  permanently,  and  once  he  could  af- 
ford it,  he  traveled  often  to  experience  at  first-hand  the 
world  that  romancers  like  Somerset  Maugham  and  Jo- 
seph Conrad  had  pointed  him  to.  In  short,  he  was  a  ro- 
mantic, and  like  all  romantics  he  hungered  for  more 
experience  than  it  is  given  to  any  one  mortal  being  to 
know.  It  was  not  an  escapist  paradise  he  sought:  it  was 
life  and  knowledge  of  the  life  that  lay  beyond  Provi- 
dence, New  York,  and  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  romantic  in  him  played  tag  with  the  realist. 
He  could  take  the  hard,  plain  facts  of  his  experience 
and  inflate  them,  fill  them  with  the  helium  of  his  imag- 
ination, distort  them  like  balloons  into  fantastic  and 
laughable  shapes  and  color  them  with  the  iridescence 
of  his  wit.  But  he  was  also  an  expert  realist  and  very 
good  at  deflating  balloons  —  the  fakeries  and  fatuities, 
the  follies  and  stupidities,  the  deceptions  and  self- 
deceptions  of  our  times  —  deflated  them  with  a  wit  so 
pointed  that  they  collapsed  and  died  to  the  sound  of 
our  laughter. 

Well,  a  hard,  plain  fact:  Sid  is  dead.  I  shan't  forget 
him,  and  neither  will  his  other  friends  and  his  host  of 
readers.  We  won't  forget  him  because  his  living  spirit 
still  speaks  to  us  from  his  books,  and  the  balloons  are 
still  there  to  call  up  the  tribute  of  our  laughter  and  our 
thanks. 


On  rcturni}ig  from  a  trip  to  Java: 
"Batavia  offers  approximately  as  much 
appeal  as  Poughkeepsie,  except  that  it  is 
hotter  and  devoid  of  Vassar  girls."  — 
The  Swiss  Family  Perelnuvu 

Caption  for  a  Judge  cartoon  shou'in^  a 
man  dra^^in^^  his  friend  into  a  doctor's  office 
and  annoinicinsi:  "I've  got  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  he  has  mine." 

From  the  Marx  Brothers'  film,  Horse- 
feathers:  Secretary  —  "Jennings  is  wax- 
ing wroth  outside."  Groucho  —  "Tell 
Wroth  to  wax  Jennings  for  a  while." 

On  discoi'criu^  a  brand  of  perfume  in 
Tel  Ai'ii^  called  "Chutzpali":  "Not  a  soul 
in  history,  from  Helen  of  Troy  to  Helena 
Rubenstein,  had  ever  thought  of  pure, 
unadulterated  gall  as  a  cosmetic."  — 
Eastward  Ho. 

Caption  for  a  Judge  cartoon  of  a  pasha 
saying  to  Ins  vizier:  "Who  has  been  eating 
my  Kurds  and  Why?" 


A  Perelman  Sampler 

Connnent  by  the  French  police  inspector 
Marcel  Riboflavin  in  "The  Case  of  The  Sau- 
cier's  Apprentice":  "In  France,  accidents 
occur  in  the  bedroom,  not  the  kitchen." 

Perelman' s  description  ofhiinself: 
"Button-cute,  rapier-keen,  cucumber- 
cool,  and  gall-bit(er." 

From  an  essai/  on  his  days  ni  Hoily- 
zvood  in  the  early  1930s:  "My  name  never 
made  the  crawl  on  Sweethearts,  for 
which  I  still  beam  eternally  grateful. 
The  two  stars  (Nelson  Eddy  and  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald)  were  not  called  the 
'Singing  Capon'  and  'The  Iron  Butterfly' 
inadvisably;  their  archness  made  toes 
curl  all  over  the  world." 

From  a  letter  read  /n/  Hermione  Gin- 
gold  at  the  1 957  Academi/  .^zeards  ceremony 
explaining  zehy  Perelman  leas  not  able  per- 
sonally to  accept  the  Oscar  he  leon  for  lerit- 
in^  the  screen  version  of  Around  the 
World  in  80  Days:  "I  am  unable  to  at- 


tend for  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  them 
spicev." 

Titles  of  Perelman  stories  and  books: 
"To  Err  Is  Human,  to  Forgive  Supine," 
"Stringing  Up  Father,"  "Boy  Meets 
Gull,"  "Parlor  Bedlam  and  Bath,"  "Pale 
Hands  I  Loathe,"  "And  Thou  Beside 
Me,  Yacketing  In  the  Wilderness,"  "The 
Hand  That  Cradles  the  Rock,"  about  a 
woman  editor;  and  "No  Starch  in  the 
Dhoti,  S'il  Vous  Plait,"  suggested  by  a 
journalist's  assertion  that  a  famous  In- 
dian sent  his  laundry  to  Paris. 

A  dictionary  of  Perelman  characters: 
Urban  Sprawl,  architect;  Howells  and 
Imprecation,  lawyers;  Hawfinch  and 
Mealworm,  tailors;  Whitelipped  and 
Trembling,  brokers;  Chalky  Aftertaste 
and  His  Musical  Poltroons,  a  ragtime 
band;  Lucas  Membrane  and  Sir  Ham- 
ish  Sphincter,  a  British  Diplomat. 

Conipitcil  by  jay  Barry 
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Barrett  Hazcltine's  Engine  9  class  gathered  around  George  Ball  last  month  to  listen. 
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Why  Do 
People  Listen 
When  George 
Ball  '60  Talks? 

Because 
They  Want 
to  Know  .  .  . 
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What  E.F.  Hutton  Is  Really  Saying 

By  Janet  Phillips 


Unless  you're  Irwin  Shaw,  earn- 
ing a  living  as  a  writer  doesn't 
give  vou  much  occasion  or  in- 
centive to  learn  how  to  invest  your  sur- 
plus cash.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does 
being  an  English-literature  major  at 
Brown,  wandering  barefoot  through  the 
pastures  of  the  New  Curriculum  and 
disdaining  all  the  dismal  sciences  like 
economics  and  statistics.  The  Wall  Street 
]ournal  is  a  foreign-language  newspaper 
to  me;  the  Dow-Jones  barometer  merely 
a  remote  abstraction,  as  whimsically  er- 
ratic as  the  Providence  weather  and  of 
far  less  immediate  concern.  1  know,  of 
course,  that  if  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
the  stock  market,  the  bottom  will  like- 
wise drop  out  of  Brown's  endowment, 
and  I  will  be  out  of  a  job.  But  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  ignorant  —  namelv,  that 
someone  else  is  minding  the  store,  and 
that  our  unwieldy  economy  is  not  going 
to  come  crashing  down  around  our 
ears. 

Some  pundit  once  remarked  that 
"all  knowledge  is  a  fall  from  the  para- 
dise of  undifferentiated  sensation."  Mv 
own  fall  from  innocence  came  in  late 
October  of  this  vear,  when  I  went  to 
New  York  to  cover  an  investment  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  in 
New  York  and  by  E.F.  Hutton.  As  you 
probably  know,  E.F.  Hutton  is  a  large 
and  successful  brokerage  firm  (Number 
Two  in  the  nation,  in  fact,  snapping 
closely  at  the  heels  of  the  Merrill  Lynch 
bull),  whose  famous  slogan  is  "When 
E.F.  Hutton  talks,  people  listen."  As 
vou  may  not  know,  the  president  of 
E.F.  Hutton  is  a  Brown  alumnus,  and  a 
youthful  one  at  that:  George  L.  Ball  '60. 
I  had  managed  to  arrange  an  interview 
with  him  after  the  seminar,  knowing  full 
well  that  1  needed  the  groundwork  in 
order  to  prepare  some  questions. 

Fittingly  enough,  and  with  unin- 
tentional irony,  the  seminar  coincided 
with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Great  Crash  —  that  black  week  in  Octo- 
ber 1929  when  the  bottom  did  fall  out 
and  everything  came  crashing  down 
around  us,  including  a  lot  of  despairing 


investors.  On  this  Thursday  evening 
fifty  years  later,  about  thirty  New  York- 
area  alumni  gathered  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Hutton  building  at  Battery  Park 
Plaza  to  sip  cocktails,  admire  the  view 
of  the  East  River,  and  gather  a  few 
pearls  of  financial  wisdom  from  E.F. 
Hutton's  top  brass.  Six  of  the  latter  were 
present,  and  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  pick  George  Ball  out  of  that  line- 
up on  the  basis  of  any  stereotype  of  a 
corporate  president.  Slim,  blond,  and 
almost  boyishly  youthful,  he  looks 
rather  like  that  nice  young  assistant  pro- 
fessor who  taught  your  sophomore- 
vear  geology  course  on  "Pollution  and 
the  Environment"  and  who  loved  to  get 
everyone  out  on  Saturday  mornings  for 
field  trips.  But  here  he  was  instead  in  a 
dark  pinstripe  suit,  holding  forth  on  the 
economy  —  and  what  he  was  saying 
would  have  made  anyone  sit  up  and 
listen. 

"There's  no  safe  harbor  today  for 
in\'estments,  and  that's  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  this  country,"  he  de- 
clared. "A  new  world  is  developing  on 
the  economic  scene.  This  country  is 
going  into  a  deep,  uneven  recession, 
more  severe  than  the  economic  fore- 
casters have  predicted,  although  I  don't 
foresee  a  significant  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. We're  going  to  see  the  prime 
interest  rate  reach  16  or  17  percent  or 
e\en  higher;  housing  starts  will  fall  off 
sharply;  there'll  be  a  crunch  on  mort- 
gage money.  Consumer  spending  is  not 
just  going  to  slow  down,  it's  going  to 
come  to  a  halt.  Businesses  will  have  a 
big  build-up  in  inventories,  which 
they'll  eventually  liquidate.  By  mid- 
1980,  the  consumer  price  index  will 
slowly  decelerate  into  the  single-digit 
range,  and  we're  going  to  see  some 
unanticipated  fiscal  measures  bv  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  tax  cuts  and  so 
forth." 

Was  this  "Apocalypse  Now"? 
Clearly,  if  every  formerly  safe  harbor  is 
now  loaded  with  mines,  1  thought,  all 
an  honest  citizen  can  do  is  cash  in  his 
blue  chips  and  stuff  the  money  in  his 


mattress.  But  the  outlook  for  investors 
wasn't  quite  so  bleak,  or  so  simple,  as 
all  that.  Newton  Zinder,  a  first  vice- 
president  of  E.F.  Hutton  who  writes  its 
daily  market  letter,  described  the  antics 
of  the  stock  market  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  its  defiance  of  traditional  pat- 
terns. "The  recent  market  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  generalize  about  —  the  most 
difficult  of  our  generation,"  he  ob- 
served. "The  bulls  and  bears  have  both 
been  half  right.  But  the  decline  we're 
seeing  now  is  not  the  usual  start  of  a 
bear  market.  What  vou  have  to  look  for 
are  signs  of  technical  improvement; 
most  of  the  decline  may  be  behind  us, 
but  the  market  won't  rally  with  any  con- 
viction for  several  months.  At  the  start 
of  most  good  markets,  we  tend  to  see 
only  the  bad  things. 

"It's  been  years  since  we've  talked 
of  common  stocks  as  inflation  hedges," 
he  continued.  "The  stock  market  has 
lost  its  credibility,  and  it's  become  al- 
most sophisticated  to  be  bearish.  But 
stocks  are  the  only  thing  you  can  buy 
now  cheaper  than  vou  could  ten  years 
ago,  e\en  discounting  inflation.  They 
could  be  the  best  in\estment  vehicle 
now.  Corporate  America  is  finally  learn- 
ing how  to  deal  with  inflation,  and  the 


'This  country 
is  going  into  a 
deep  recession' 


Dow  is  currently  well  below  book 
value." 

So  far,  so  good.  This  was  heart- 
ening news,  and  relatively  easy  to  as- 
similate. But  when  Larry  Winston,  an- 
other first  vice-president,  got  up  to  talk 
about  his  specialty  —  tax  shelters  —  1 
floundered  and  began  to  sink  rapidly. 
Specifically,  he  was  describing  the  po- 
tential rewards  of  investing  in  used  tax 
shelters  (whatever  that  was).  Images  of 
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leaky  barns  began  to  float  through  my 
head;  I  pictured  people  ducking  inside 
them  to  get  out  of  a  thunderstorm, 
grateful  for  even  a  "used"  shelter.  For 
ten  minutes  or  so,  I  scribbled  notes  as- 
siduously, straining  to  keep  up  with  a 
barrage  of  unfamiliar  terms  and  con- 
cepts, and  then  realized  that  my  notes 
weren't  making  any  sense.  So  I  let  them 
trail  off,  and  just  listened.  Apparently, 
used  tax  shelters  were  a  little  like  used 
cars:  if  you  shopped  around  and  knew 
what  to  look  for,  you  could  find  one  in 
good  shape  that  the  owner  had  un- 
loaded cheaply  because  he  had  to  leave 
town  in  a  hurry.  And  the  basic  strategy 
for  investing  in  tax  shelters  —  new  or 
used  —  was  to  look  for  ones  that  would 
increase  your  capital  assets,  using  the 
tax  deduction  to  soften  the  cost. 

George  Ball  introduced  the  next 
speaker.  Bill  Ferguson,  as  an  "enor- 
mously successful  investor."  Ferguson, 
a  vice-president  and  member  of  E.F. 
Hutton's  directors'  advisory  council, 
gave  us  some  hard-headed  advice  on 
how  to  choose  stocks.  "Market  history 
is  being  written,"  he  declared.  "In- 
vestment opportunities  are  developing. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  risks  in  buying 
common  stocks:  the  stock  itself,  and  the 
market  as  a  whole.  The  latter  risk  is 
greater  and  more  unpreciictable,  but  the 
former  risk  can  be  overcome.  Investing 
is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and  manage- 
ment is  what  makes  the  difference  in 
choosing  a  stock  investment.  We  look 
for  companies  that  have  what  I  call 
'entrepreneurial  management'  —  these 
represent  the  greatest  growth  potential.' 

Ferguson  listed  six  criteria  for  de- 
termining a  growth  stock.  The  com- 
pany, he  said,  should  have: 

1)  A  15-percent  compound  earn- 
ings growth  rate  over  the  past  five 
years,  which  can  be  projected  ahead 
over  the  next  eighteen  months. 

2)  A  20-percent  return  on  share- 
holders' equity  after  taxes. 

3)  A  10-percent  sales  profit  margin 
after  taxes.  (This,  he  pointed  out,  is  not 
available  in  the  retail  field.) 


4)  A  price-earnings  ratio  lower 
than  the  earnings  growth  rate. 

5)  A  stock  price  lower  than  the 
book  value. 

6)  One-fifth  of  its  stock  owned  by 
the  company's  active  management. 

(For  those  of  our  readers  who,  like 
me,  don't  know  how  to  decipher  a  bal- 
ance sheet  and  who  think  that  Standard 
&  Poor's  is  Johnny  Carson's  nickname 
for  his  brokerage  firm,  a  slightly  fuller 
explanation  will  be  forthcoming.) 

For  the  investor  who  wants  to  di- 
versify, the  last  two  speakers  described 
some  challenging  new  frontiers  for  in- 


'Corporate  America 
is  learning  how  to 
deal  with  inflation' 


vestment.  Peter  Hagerman,  who  runs 
E.F.  Hutton's  capital-management  de- 
partment, talked  about  the  forthcoming 
"Lloyd's  of  New  York"  —  the  New  York 
Insurance  Exchange.  Essentially,  this 
new  venture  will  allow  investors  of 
modest  means  to  underwrite  insurance 
risks.  Unlike  Lloyd's,  it  will  provide 
only  limited-liability  coverage;  also  un- 
like Lloyd's,  it  will  not  require  proof  of 
substantial  wealth  from  investors,  but  it 
will  require  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 
Hfagerman  assessed  it  as  an  "attractive, 
very  risky  but  very  lucrative"  opportu- 
nity. Frank  Mickel,  the  head  of  E.F. 
Hutton's  interest-rate  futures  sector, 
told  the  audience  why  his  job  wouldn't 
have  existed  ten  years  ago:  "From  1946 
to  1966,  prime  interest  rates  changed 
once  a  year.  Now,  with  the  floating  dol- 
lar and  an  economy  that's  affected  more 
by  international  factors,  things  are 
much  more  volatile,  and  this  has  cre- 
ated a  new  market  in  interest-rate  fu- 
tures." Logically,  he  said,  short-term  in- 
terest rates  are  lower  than  long-term 
rates,  but  that's  not  the  case  now  —  and 


the  obvious  way  to  take  advantage  of 
this  upside-down  situation  is  to  "sell 
short  and  buy  long,"  on  the  assumption 
that  it  will  eventually  right  itself.  But 
the  risk,  Mickel  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
situation  may  aggravate  itself;  there  is 
no  economic  law  that  says  it  has  to  re- 
turn to  normal. 

During  the  question-and-answer 
period  that  followed,  it  became  clear 
that  this  was  a  financially  sophisticated 
audience,  and  that  these  people  weren't 
here  out  of  idle  curiosity.  One  man, 
however,  asked  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward question:  "How  does  someone 
with  $10,000  to  invest  get  expert  ad- 
vice?" The  answer  was:  "Formulate 
your  own  goals;  find  a  full-line  broker; 
talk  to  the  branch  manager  at  the  bro- 
kerage, and  interview  the  broker  him- 
self. Alternatively,  you  can  piggyback 
your  account  with  that  of  a  successful 
investor.  But  if  you  go  it  alone,  do  some 
homework  first.  Look  up  a  few  com- 
panies in  Standard  &  Poor's  and  ask  the 
broker  specific  questions  about  them.  If 
he  gi\'es  you  speciflc  answers,  forget 
him.  What  he  should  say,  if  he's  hon- 
est, is,  '1  don't  know,  but  I'll  look  into 
it.'" 

The  following  morning,  I  met 
George  Ball  at  his  offlce  at  9 
o'clock.  He  had  already  been  at 
work  for  two  hours  —  and  since  this 
was  still  Daylight  Savings  Time,  that 
meant  he'd  been  in  before  dawn. 
George  Ball  works  seven  days  a  week 
(eleven  or  twelve  hours  on  weekdays, 
five  or  six  hours  at  home  on  weekends) 
and  never  takes  a  bona-fide  vacation.  At 
forty-one,  he  could  quite  easily  pass  for 
a  man  ten  years  his  junior,  and  his 
demeanor  is  a  mixture  of  unhurried 
calm  and  radar-like  alertness. 

George  Ball  is  what's  known  in  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  "career  man."  He 
went  to  work  for  E.F.  Hutton  during  his 
summers  at  Brown  —  as  he  describes  it, 
"carrying  bags  of  securities  from  one 
building  to  another,  working  with  other 
semi-literate  types."  Once  he  was  in- 
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vited  to  a  "come-as-what-you-want-to- 
be"  party,  and  he  came  dressed  as  a 
senior  partner  of  E.F.  Hutton.  Mean- 
while, he  was  majoring  in  economics  at 
Brown,  serving  as  treasurer  of  Sigma 
Chi  ("We  went  bankrupt"),  and  work- 
ing on  the  business  staff  of  the  Liber. 
After  graduating  with  honors  and  serv- 
ing two  years  in  the  Navv  at  a  WAVE 
training  center  in  Maryland,  Bali  re- 
turned like  a  homing  pigeon  to  E.F. 
Hutton.  "No  place  else  would  hire  me 
when  I  left  the  Navv,"  he  savs  with  a 
faint  smile. 

That  lightly  self-mocking  tone 
recurs  whenever  George  Ball  talks 
about  himself —  perhaps  because  he  /s 
something  of  a  prodigy,  having  been 
elected  president  of  E.F.  Hutton  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight.  He  is  less  diffident 
about  being  a  nationally-ranked  plat- 
form tennis  player,  and  he  gets  an  ob- 
vious kick  out  of  mentioning  that  he 
once  won  $1,100  in  a  tournament  with 
his  partner,  Ed  Benedict  of  Bankers 
Trust.  During  the  years  when  he  was 
working  his  way  up  from  branch  man- 
ager to  regional  vice  president  to  E.F. 
Hutton's  first  national  sales  manager, 
the  firm  was  expanding  and  prospering 
at  a  dramatic  rate.  "We've  grown  more 
rapidly  and  been  more  profitable  than 
any  other  major  securities  firm,"  he 
says,  "and  we're  one  of  the  few  that 
haven't  been  taken  over  by  a  merger." 
In  1970,  E.F.  Hutton's  revenues  were 
$120  million,  with  a  $l.l-million  profit 
margin;  by  1979,  revenues  had  in- 
creased more  than  fivefold,  to  $650  mil- 
lion, and  the  profit  margin  had  jumped 
astoundingly,  to  $28.2  million.  "We 
used  to  have  three  people  in  our  Provi- 
dence office,  squeezed  in  between  a 
pizza  parlor  and  a  bar,"  George  Ball 
grins.  "Now  we  have  eighteen,  with  an 
office  in  the  Hospital  Trust  Tower." 

To  what  does  he  attribute  E.F. 
Hutton's  phenomenal  growth?  "A  com- 
bination of  courage  and  caution.  We've 
always  been  financially  cautious,  but 
willing  to  take  opportunistic  risks.  And 
we're  a  much  more  diversified  company 


'In  a  world  changing 
as  rapidly  as  this, 

people  can't  rely  on 
their  own  wits  .  .  / 


now.  In  1962,  85  percent  of  our  reve- 
nues were  from  common-stock  commis- 
sions; that's  now  down  to  37  percent. 
We  recently  bought  out  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  California,  and  we've 
purchased  some  timberland  in  Georgia, 
which  is  unprecedented  for  a  brokerage 
firm.  This  is  all  part  of  a  continual  quest 
for  new  financial  vehicles,  forms,  or 
products;  we're  looking  for  intelligent 
ways  of  giving  our  clients  access  to  these 
things,  of  acting  as  an  intermediary." 

As  for  their  witty  and  effective  ad- 
vertising campaign,  that  was  dreamed 
up  ten  years  ago  bv  Benton  &  Bowles. 
The  slogan  has  proved  so  successful 
that  E.F.  Hutton's  management  is  sick 
of  hearing  it.  "J.  Paul  Getty  was  going 
to  do  a  testimonial  for  us  se\'eral  \'ears 
ago,"  George  Ball  says.  "We  were  going 
to  show  him  standing  in  front  of  his 
mansion  in  Sutton  Place  in  London, 
saying,  'I've  been  doing  business  with 
E.F.  Hutton  for  four  decades.  (Pause.) 
They  haven't  done  badly  by  me,  have 
they?'  But  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  got  down  on  us.  We  would 
have  had  to  run  it  with  a  disclaimer  at 
the  bottom  saying,  'The  above  may  not 
be  a  representative  experience.'  " 

So,  1  ask,  what  /.-;  E.F.  Hutton 


saying,  to  those  of  us  who  aren't  J.  Paul 
Getty?  "In  a  world  changing  as  rapidly 
as  this,  you  can't  relv  on  your  own  wits 
any  more,"  Ball  answers.  "With  in- 
flation, peripatetic  interest  rates,  and 
volatile  stock  and  bond  markets,  almost 
any  asset  is  changing  in  value  within 
very  compressed  time  cycles.  People 
have  to  go  out  and  find  financial  man- 
agers who  are  competent  and  caring  — 
who  can  help  you  with  everything  from 
your  checkbook  to  estate  planning  to 
the  art  of  accumulating  wealth  to  min- 
imizing taxes  to  entrepreneurial  in- 
vestment. The  majority  of  our  business 
is  done  with  private  investors.  Brokers 
now  welcome  the  type  of  client  who  has 
five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  to  invest. 
They  can  do  much  more  for  clients  now, 
with  a  whole  host  of  financial  vehicles; 
it's  no  longer  just  a  question  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  Preserving  the  real  value  of 
what  you  have  is  a  difficult  task  these 
days." 

One  week  later,  George  Ball 
was  on  campus  for  his  annual 
lecture  to  the  finance  section 
of  Barrett  Hazeltine's  Engineering  9 
class.  Here,  at  last,  was  my  chance  to 
make  some  sense  out  of  what  I'd 
learned,  via  a  crash  course  in  the  stock 
market  —  or,  as  Ball  phrased  it,  in  "the 
arcane  but  pertinent  mysteries  of  secu- 
rities and  securities  analysis."  His  pur- 
pose in  speaking  to  the  class  was  quite 
pragmatic.  "The  skill  of  analyzing  a 
security  will  be  required  of  you  at  some 
point  in  your  lives,"  he  told  them. 
"Three-fourths  of  Brown  graduates  in- 
vest in  common  stocks.  The  money  that 
makes  pension  or  profit-sharing  plans 
tick,  on  which  your  retirement  may  de- 
pend, is  invested  in  stocks,  and  the 
stock  market  is  terribU'  important  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  You'll  need  to  be 
able  to  assess  the  financial  soundness  of 
a  variety  of  institutions,  in  deciding 
whether  you  want  to  do  business  with 
company  X  or  whether  the  school  vou 
want  to  send  your  kid  to  is  soundly 
managed." 
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There's  no  need.  Ball  said,  for  the 
"shroud  of  mystery"  that  envelops  the 
art  of  securities  analysis,  separating  the 
populace  from  the  "experts"  (who  can 
then  charge  high  prices  for  their  exper- 
tise). He  proceeded  to  lift  that  shroud 
by  showing  the  class  a  simplified  bal- 
ance sheet  and  income  statement  (for 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation), 
I  and  then  explaining  some  of  the  stand- 
i  ard  financial  ratios  that  are  used  to 
assess  a  company's  financial  health. 
First,  these  are  the  basic  ingre- 
dients of  a  balance  sheet: 

ASSETS 
— Current  assets  (cash,  accounts 

receivable,  inventories) 
— Long-term  assets  (property,  plant, 
equipment) 

LIABILITIES 
— Current  liabilities  (accounts  payable, 

salaries,  taxes,  "other") 
— Long-term  debt  (lease  obligations, 
I  debentures,  mortgages,  corporate 

I  bonds,  etc.) 

— Stockholders'  equity  (common  stock 
and  retained  earnings) 

Next,  the  income  statement: 
Total  revenues 

-  Total  expenses 

=   Income  before  taxes 

-  Income  taxes 
=   Net  Income 

And  these  are  the  major  indicators 
to  look  at: 

Debt-to-equity  ratio:  long-term 
debt  to  stockholders'  equity.  ("A  50-50 
ratio  is  as  far  as  a  prudent  company  or 
investor  would  go,"  Ball  noted.) 

Current  ratio:  current  assets  di- 
vided bv  current  liabilities.  ("A  2:1  ratio 
is  considered  standard.") 

Book  value  per  share:  stock- 
holders' equity  divided  by  common 
shares  outstanding. 

Cost  of  goods  sold  divided  by  rev- 
enues: ("If  this  is  climbing,  it's  a  bad 
sign.") 

Inventory  turnover:  revenues  di- 


They  must  find 

financial  managers 

who  are  competent 

and  caring' 


vided  by  inventories. 

Profit  margins: 

Pre-tax:  income  before  taxes  di- 
vided by  revenues. 

After-tax:  net  income  divided  by 
revenues.  ("The  average  for  American 
companies  is  5.5  percent.") 

Return  on  capital:  income  before 
taxes  divided  by  total  capital.  ("The  av- 
erage is  less  than  14  percent.") 

Return  on  equity:  income  before 
taxes  divided  by  stockholders'  equity. 
("This  is  the  most  important  single 
measure.  The  average  is  less  than  9.8 
percent.") 

Earnings  per  share:  net  income 
divided  bv  common  shares. 

Earnings  growth  rate:  the  annual 
compound  growth  rate. 

Price-earnings  ratio:  price  of  stock 
divided  by  earnings  per  share. 

Multiple  to  the  Dow:  the  com- 
pany's price-earnings  ratio  divided  by 
the  composite  Dow-Jones  price-earn- 
ings ratio. 

Yield:  dividends  per  share  divided 
bv  price  per  share. 

Now,  if  you  go  back  to  Bill  Fergu- 
son's criteria  for  choosing  a  growth 
stock  (which  George  Ball  also  outlined 


to  the  class),  you  could  be  on  your  way 
to  becoming  a  shrewd  —  and,  let  us 
hope,  successful  —  investor,  able  to 
hack  vour  wav  through  the  thicket  of 
data  in  the  stock  tables  and  Standard  & 
Poor's,  or  at  least  able  to  ask  your  bro- 
ker the  right  questions.  You  may  have 
to  look  long  and  hard  for  a  company 
that  meets  all  those  criteria  (the  20-per- 
cent return  on  equity  is  a  particularly 
tough  one).  You  may  decide,  for  that 
matter,  that  vou'd  rather  explore  other 
avenues  besides  the  stock  market.  Or,  if 
you're  like  me,  vou  niav  have  no  choice 
but  to  clip  this  and  file  it  away  for  future 
reference. 

Happv  investing. 
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written  by  jay  Barry  and  Shyla  Speai 


1  /\        Alice M.  Wadduif^tcn  (30  A.M.)  is  in 
J.  jt       the  Methodist  Health  Care  Center 
in  East  Providence,  R.I.  She  would  love  to 
see  friends  or  receive  letters.  The  address  is 
30  Alexander  A ve. ,  East  Providence  02915. 

"X  O       h>'tes  C.  Scott  writes  that  he  is  re- 
-L  Z/       tired  after  thirty  years  as  New  Eng- 
land sales  manager  of  American  Enka  Corp. , 
Enka,  N.C.,  and  twelve  years  as  yarn  sales 
manager  of  Hale  Manufacturing  in  Putnam, 
Conn.  He's  living  in  VVestport  Point,  Mass. 

^  ^       Harold  L.  Sunmwrficld  is  now  coun- 
^mj       sel  in  a  new  law  firm,  Blanshan 
and  Summerfield,  in  Park  Ridge,  111.  Harold 
and  his  son,  lohn  A.  Sumnwrficid  '55,  have 
dissolved  their  former  firm,  Summerfield 
and  Summerfield,  which  had  been  in  the 
Chicago  loop  for  fifty-three  years,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  former  firm  of 
Jack  H.  Blanshan. 

^  C       Malcolm  Graham  has  the  sympathy 
Sm\D       of  his  classmates  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Dolores,  on  Sept.  6.  He  lives  at  1088 
Manning  St.,  Great  Falls,  Va.  22066. 

^  /T       Abraham  Hecht  and  his  wife,  Ida, 
^\J       Stamford,  Conn.,  report  they 
spent  last  winter  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Alfred  C.  Sispel  has  mo\'ed  from  South 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  to  Delrav  Beach,  Fla.  He 
writes  that  he  hasn't  forgotten  the  time  in  his 
junior  year  when  he  won  (by  winning  a  math 
contest)  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  BAM 
office  filing  and  recording.  (Present  day  con- 
tests do  not  carr\'  that  reward!) 

O /^       Preview!  Twelve  members  of  the 
J\J       reunion  committee,  chaired  by 
Camdla  Farrell.  met  recently  to  outline  the 
program  for  our  50th.  Class  headquarters 
will  be  in  Woollev  dorm,  where  there  will  be 
a  Happy  Hour  on  Friday  afternoon  to  meet 
your  friends  and  rene\v  old  acquaintances. 
Then  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet  at  Sharpe,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Campus  Dance,  where  a  table 
is  reserved  for  the  class  of  '30.  On  Saturday 
the  class  luncheon  and  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  newly  renovated  Faculty  Club.  In  the 
evening  cocktails  and  dinner  will  be  at  Mad- 
dock  Alumni  Center,  and  the  Pops  Concert 
will  be  held  on  the  Green.  On  Sunda\-,  Dot 
Taylor  has  invited  us  to  her  home  in  Cum- 
berland fora  catered  brunch  from  11-3.  On 
Monday,  we're  invited  to  march  in  the  Com- 
mencement procession,  and  to  attend  lunch- 
eon in  the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room.  The 
50th  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  special.  We  hope 
you  will  all  plan  to  join  the  festivities  on  Mav 
30-June  2. 


O  "I         Dick  Reynolds,  retired  sports  writer 
J  J.       for  the  Providence  loKrnal-BuUetni. 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Providence  Grid- 
iron Club  Hall  of  Fame. 

William  S.  Wihon  and  Shirley  M. 
Denison  were  married  June  13  in  Alaska. 
They  are  living  at  Cooper  Landing,  Alaska, 
in  a  rustic  log  cabin.  Both  are  retired  from 
teaching  careers,  Shirley  as  a  school  teacher 
and  Bill  from  the  University  of  Alaska. 

OO       Canon  Frt'i/i'nV  P.  Williams.  lr\- 
\J ^m       dianapolis,  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Commission  on  Church  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  Episcopal  Church's  hvm- 
nal.  His  job  includes  weeding  out  the  hun- 
dreds of  hymns  no  longer  sung  and  finding 
new  ones  more  suited  to  the  present  time. 

^L/\        Daniel  W.  Earle,  our  new  class  sec- 
J^t       retarv,  lives  at  106  Bradford  Ave., 
East  Providence,  R.l.  02914.  Information  for 
class  notes  should  be  sent  to  Dan  at  the 
above  address. 

Dick  Hap^ood  writes  that  he  was  forced  to 
miss  the  reunion  because  of  a  move  from 
Marble  Falls,  Texas,  to  Waikoloa  Village  in 
Kamuela,  Hawaii  96743.  "It's  great  out 
here,  "  writes  Dick,  who  also  passes  along  a 
phone  number:  (808)  883-9549. 

'2  C       Kobert  R.  Singleton  (Sc.M.),  Port- 
s^>J       land.  Conn.,  has  retired  from  Wes- 
levan  Uni\ersity,  where  he  was  an  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics. 

Plans  are  underway  for  our  45th  reun- 
ion. Dot  Blanchard  Vamvaketis,  Ccrry  Gould 
Terry,  Mary  Fullerton  Oleksiw,  Gertrude  Ketover 
Glcklen,  and  Nat  Smith  met  at  Dorothy  Markoff 
Nelson's  home  to  discuss  preliminars-  plans. 
Great  events  are  in  store,  so  save  the  week- 
end of  May  30-June  2. 

O /2  Paul  W.  Holt  is  vice  president- 
vJv/  finance  of  Antilles  Air  Boats  in 
Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

William  G.  Thompson  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Thompson  Savings 
Bank  in  Hudson,  Mich.  William  continues  to 
be  the  bank's  chief  executive  officer. 

^  O        lames  B.  McGiiirc  has  retired  from 
\J\J       his  position  as  professor  of  English 
at  Springfield  College  after  nineteen  years  on 
the  faculty.  He  lives  in  VVilbraham,  Mass. 

Reevan  /.  Novogrod  ('60  M.A.T.),  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  reports  that  he  is  keeping  busy 
"directing  a  criminal  justice  program  at  Long 
Island  University,  teaching  and  writing  in 
the  \aw  enforcement  field,  which  hold  en- 
during challenges  and  satisfactions." 


Af\       Lt.  Col.  Charles  E.  Blount,  USA 
^tvf       (Ret.),  is  manager  of  computer  op- 
erations for  the  city  of  Newport  News,  Va. 
After  thirty-three  years  of  private  prac- 
tice in  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Bertram  Buxton  has 
pulled  up  stakes  in  order  to  become  chief  of 
the  gynecological  division  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee's  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  Burt  had  been  director  of  medi- 
cal education  at  Women  and  Infants  Hospital 
in  Providence.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Providence  Medical  Association,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Brown,  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Tufts  University.  Burt 
and  his  wife,  Lois  Lindblom  Buxton  '43,  are 
both  native  Rhode  Islanders  who  have  never 
strayed  ver\'  far  from  home.  "Initially,  I 
planned  to  retire  in  a  couple  of  years,"  Dr. 
Buxton  says.  "But  then  an  old  friend  who  is 
president  of  the  American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists  said  he  wanted 
me  to  reorganize  the  division  of  gynecology 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  1  visited  the 
college,  became  fired  up,  and  chucked  my  re- 
tirement plans  out  the  window." 

/\^       Dr.  Leland  W.  Jones,  Providence 
TX^       cardiac,  thoracic,  and  vascular  sur- 
geon, and  Barbara  Bell  Anderson  were  mar- 
ried in  Barrington  on  September  16  and  are 
living  in  Warwick,  R.L  His  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Jones,  is  a  senior  at  Brown. 

Doug  Leach  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  department  of  history  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  where  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  since  1956.  "Last  summer  I  joined 
Charlie  Leach  and  Bill  Jones  at  Stratford, 
Ontario,  for  some  Shakespeare,"  he  writes. 

^^t        Robert  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Tli^       Ware  (Mass.)  Savings  Bank,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Savings  Banks 
Association  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  W.  Radzoay.  Pro\idence,  a  vice- 
president  of  Old  Stone  Bank,  was  awarded 
the  Edward  R.  Tufts  Achievement  Award  at 
the  School  of  Banking  at  Williams  College 
last  June  in  recognition  of  his  more  than  fif- 
teen years  as  an  instructor  at  the  school  and 
his  leadership  as  chairman  of  the  credit  cur- 
riculum committee. 

/I  C       Charles  W.  Briggs,  jr. ,  Providence, 
TXiJ       represented  the  U.S.  in  the 
thirteenth  annual  International  Friendship 
Cup  Tennis  Matches  held  at  the  Waterville 
Valley  (N.H.)  Tennis  Club  in  September.  The 
matches  pitted  American  senior  tennis  play- 
ers from  New  England  against  Canadian  sen- 
ior tennis  players  from  Quebec,  Charlie  won 
both  of  his  singles  matches  during  the  tivo- 
dav  competition.  Canada  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Friendship  Cup  because  of  a 
three-set  lead  in  the  conclusion,  but  each 
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team  won  fourteen  matches  of  the  twenty- 
eight  pUived.  Next  vear  will  probably  see 
Charlie  playing  again  for  the  cup  in  Montreal. 

Louis  H.  Hofmnnn.  Glen  Elh'n,  111.,  has  a 
new  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Claire  Anne 
Hofmann,  born  in  May  to  Ruiuinl  A.  Hofnuuiii 
'77  and  his  wife.  Sue,  of  Palatine,  111. 

/|  ^       George  H.  Leniung  is  director  of 
TI  /         engineering  at  Conair  Thermolator 
Division  in  Forest  Park,  Ga. 

/I  Q       Dr.  Robert  G.  Petersdorf  is  president 
TlO       of  the  Affiliated  Hospitals  Center, 
Inc.,  in  Boston.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
to  the  National  Advisor>-  Allerg\'  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  Council.  Dr.  Petersdorf 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1973  and  is  presently  serv- 
ing on  its  membership  committee. 

Dhiiie  Salta  Spcuinfoni,  Laconia,  N.H.,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  B.J.  Lessard  Realty  in 
Laconia.  For  fifteen  years  she  and  her  late 
husband,  Edward,  operated  the  Captain's 
Table  Restaurant,  which  they  built.  Their 
daughter,  Gayle,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 

/I  Q       With  joe  Fnnihiiiii  serving  as  the 
Tl3'        30th  reunion  gift  chairman,  the 
class  set  a  record  for  class  gifts  for  a  30th.  The 
class  set  a  goal  of  $79,000  (30  years  plus  49!), 
and  with  the  money  still  coming  in,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  final  figure  will  be  just  about 
that  amount.  "The  Brown  record  has  been 
set,"  President  Rollaud  /oiit's  says,  "and  we 
challenge  anyone  else  to  beat  it!" 

Robert  E.  Hoffman  (Ph.D.),  Huntington, 
Conn.,  is  staff  executive  for  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.'s  power  systems  strategic  planning 
and  development  operation  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Cri       Walter  E.  Gay.  Old  Tappan,  N.J., 
\j\j       has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  Midlantic  Commercial  Co.,  the  factoring 
division  of  Midlantic  Banks,  Inc. 

Kenneth  F.  Griffiths  is  president  of 
Griffiths  Metals,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Miilcolni  B.  Niederer,  formerly  executive 
vice  president  of  Harper-Atlantic  Sales,  has 
been  named  eastern  advertising  manager  of 
Panorama  Magazine,  a  new  monthly  television 
publication  to  be  launched  by  Triangle  Com- 
munications in  February.  He  and  Barbara 
have  three  children  anci  reside  in  Summit, 
N.J. 

Ralph  hi.  Seitert  and  Sandra  Charles  were 
married  Oct.  6  in  Conway,  N.H.,  and  are  liv- 
ing on  Old  Maple  St.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
02048.  Officiating  at  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  iriung  Pebor,  assistant  minister  at  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  Conway. 

jaek  Thompson  has  been  appointed  vice 


president  of  sales  and  marketing  for  Modern 
Pool  Products  of  Stamford,  Conn.  He  took  an 
eariv  retirement  from  the  Connecticut  Com- 
munity College  System  in  June.  Jack  had 
been  a  dealer  for  Modern  Pool  for  the  past 
eighteen  years.  He  and  Marjorie  are  still  in 
East  Haven.  Their  son,  John,  is  in  his  third 
year  of  medical  school,  Paul  is  married,  and 
Alexis  will  be  married  in  May. 

Paul  F.  Thoinpi^on.  jr.,  is  the  owner  of 
Hamrick-Thompson  Associates,  medical 
manufacturer's  representatives,  and  lives  on 
Amelia  Island,  Fla. 

CI         Walter  Barsamian  has  moved  his 
D  J.       law  office  to  HOI  Dove  St. ,  Suite 
170,  Newpi>rt  Beach,  Calif. 

Arthur  C.  Gentile  is  executive  director  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
in  Ariington,  Va.  He  lives  in  Reston,  Va. 

Andrru'  E.  Gd'son  is  president  of  Delta 
Steamship  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Mary  ]ane  Blaek  jazynka  is  secretary  to  the 
ambassador  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Liberia. 

jerry  Zeoli,  director  of  athletics  and  head 
football  coach  at  Moses  Brown  School  in 
Providence,  has  been  inducted  into  the  Prov- 
idence Gridiron  Club  Hall  of  Fame. 

C  ^       Mark  W.  John  was  recently  appoint- 
^^       ed  director,  sales/marketing  inter- 
national and  commercial  for  Boeing  Vertol 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mark  had  been  Boeing 
Vertol's  representative  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  office. 

John  H.  Norberg,  jr.,  is  regional  manager 
of  retail  marketing  with  ARCO  Petroleum 
Products  Co.,  DeWitt,  N.Y. 

Eli  Schwartz  (Ph.D.)  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

C  ^       Barbara  Winans  Harris  is  the  owner 
^>3       of  two  stores,  the  Bull's  Eye  Win- 
dow in  Ojai,  Calif.,  where  she  lives,  and  the 
Reflective  Eye  in  Hanover,  N.H. 

Robert  /.  McKenna.  Rhode  Island  state 
senator  from  Newport,  is  chairman  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Council  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  Fund,  Inc.,  and  was  among  the  hon- 
ored guests  at  the  BCTOS  benefit  featuring 
the  British  Royal  Ballet  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park,  Va.,  in  June. 

C/l        Ron  Abdou'  and  his  wife  have  been 
JTI       appointed  to  the  corporation  of 
American  International  College  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  is  treasurer  of  Abdow  Big 
Boy  in  Springfield. 

Thomas  T.  Gatcly  is  group  president  of 
Emhart  Corp.  in  Farmington,  Conn.  He  lives 
in  Avon,  Conn. 


Robert  C.  Liinn  has  been  an  associate  in 
the  firm  of  John  Daugherty  Realtors  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Bob's  wife,  Judv,  is  a  fashion  edi- 
tor with  the  Houston  Post,  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Susan,  21,  and  Linda,  19,  are  a  senior 
and  a  sophomore,  respectively,  at  Texas 
A&M  University.  Robert  writes  that  anyone 
moving  to  Houston  should  gi\e  him  a  call  at 
667-2367. 

Lynne  Campbell  Morris  writes  that  "de- 
spite the  new  Alumni  Directory  news  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  married  to  and  living  with 
only  one  husband.  That  would  be  Gregory 
M.  Morris,  43  Ivy  League  Ln.,  Stony  Brook, 
N.Y." 

C  C        Dr.  Ruth  E.  Medak  '69  writes  from 
3  J       Portland,  Oreg.,  that  Dr.  Frank 
Yatsu  is  a  founder  of  two  organizations  of 
"couth  &  culture  in  Portland  —  1)  PORNO 
(Portland,  Oregon  Regional  Neurological  Or- 
ganization) which  sponsors  private  musical 
evenings,  and  2)  WINO,  which  sponsors, 
strangely  enough,  wine  tastings  of  quality 
for  the  neuro  community  plus  an  interloper 
or  two  like  me." 

John  A.  Summerfield  and  his  father, 
Harold  L.  Summerfield '23,  have  dissolved 
their  law  firm,  Summerfield  and  Summer- 
field,  which  was  in  the  Chicago  loop  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  have  formed  a  new  tirm 
with  Jack  H.  Blanshan  called  Blanshan  and 
Summerfield  in  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Albert  F .  Van  Vlack  is  an  agent  for  Sun 
Life  of  Canada,  with  his  office  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. 

John  F.  Walter  is  vice  president  of  Instruc- 
tion at  Lake  Michigan  College  in  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

fames  G.  Webster  III  is  a  principal  with  the 
investment  firm  of  Gabelli  &  Co.  in  New 
York  City.  He  lives  in  Englewood,  N.J. 

.\  boat  trip  (yes,  with  a  jazz  band)  to 
Newport  and  a  clambake  are  among  the  ten- 
tative events  planned  for  our  25th  reunion. 
May  30-June  2.  Plan  to  join  your  classmates 
back  on  campus  and  find  out  what's  hap- 
pening at  Brown  these  days.  To  date,  class- 
mates from  Hawaii,  Canada,  Florida,  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Oregon,  Maine,  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  states  in  be- 
tween have  said  they  plan  to  attend. 

C /T        Raymond  R.  Cooke  is  vice-president, 
CJ  vJ       mechanical  construction  of  Hart 
Engineering  Co.,  East  Providence,  and  is 
living  in  Ravnham,  Mass.,  with  his  wife, 
Trudy,  and  two  daughters,  Karen  and  Mary. 
Their  daughter  Denise  is  attending  Holy 
Cross  this  year. 

Phyllis  Macchia  Formato  is  communica- 
tions director  of  the  United  Way  of  Greater 

continued  on  page  45 
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He  loves  mushrooms 
JOHN  EDGECOMB  '54 


Route  32,  in  eastern  Connecticut,  is  a 
lovely  drive.  Heading  north  from  Norwich, 
the  two-lane  road  winds  through  lush  hills 
and  white-clapboard  villages,  past  grazing 
cows  and  tractor  dealers  and  well-tended 
fields.  This  is  farm  country,  as  it  has  been  for 
generations.  Passing  through  the  hamlet  of 
North  Franklin,  the  road  suddenly  veers  to 
the  right,  revealing  a  long,  low,  windowless 
building  sprawled  across  the  hillside  and  a 
sign:  "Ralston  Purina  Country  Stand  Mush- 
room Farm."  This  is  a  farm  of  a  radically  dif- 
ferent sort:  a  highly-automated,  large- 
volume,  indoor  mushroom  "factor\  "  that 
produces  as  many  as  60,000  pounds  of  fresh 
mushrooms  a  dav  and  ships  them  all  over 
the  Northeast,  from  Portland  to  Buffalo. 

"Mushrooms  are  big  business."  The 
speaker  is  John  Edgecomb  '54,  a  friendly, 
wiry,  enthusiastic  man  who  is  head  super- 
visor of  picking  and  packing  at  the  farm.  As 
he  leads  the  way  through  the  front  door  of 
the  plant,  the  dry,  delicately  musty  odor  of 
fresh  mushrooms  suddenly  envelops  us. 
"Americans  are  beginning  to  discover  that 


Europeans  aren't  nuts,"  he  grins.  "Euro- 
peans eat  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  mushrooms 
per  capita  annually,  whereas  the  average 
American  eats  one  or  two  pounds."  Ralston 
Purina  now  has  six  mushroom  farms,  in 
Connecticut,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  California.  This  one  has  been  in 
operation  since  April  1978. 

Farther  on  down  the  corridor,  the  famil- 
iar mushroom  odor  gives  way  to  other,  less 
identifiable  smells  —  richer,  damper,  more 
overpowering.  Edgecomb  explains  that  we 
won't  be  viewing  the  entire  culHvation  proc- 
ess in  chronological  order;  stringent  controls 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  crops  from  becom- 
ing disease-infested,  and  visitors  must 
be  taken  through  the  plant  in  a  certain 
sequence.  And  he  cautions  that  some  of  the 
details  of  Ralston  Purina's  mushroom-grow- 
ing process  are  classified  information  and 
mustn't  be  published,  lest  the  competition 
get  hold  of  them. 

The  actual  process  begins  on  the 
"wharf"  out  back,  where  the  farm  makes  its 
own  compost.  The  ingredients  are  wheat 


straw  from  Belmont,  Aqueduct,  and  other 
New  York  racetracks  (which  yields  the 
proper  ammonia  content  from  manure),  soy- 
bean meal,  cottonseed  oil,  and  gypsum.  This 
thoroughbred  mixture  is  laid  out  in  parallel 
ricks,  where  it  decomposes  into  a  rich  food 
source  for  mushrooms.  On  this  crisp  Sep- 
tember day,  the  ricks  are  steaming  gently  in 
the  clear  air;  "Ike"  and  "Tina,"  the  two 
mechanical  turners,  stand  ready  to  churn  the 
compost  mixture  so  that  it  decomposes  uni- 
formly. Inside,  the  compost  is  being  loaded 
into  large  wooden  travs,  which  will  then  be 
taken  to  the  pasteurizing  rooms  and  from 
there  to  the  spawn  rooms. 

Mushrooms,  as  John  Edgecomb  reminds 
us,  are  not  plants  but  fungi  —  which  gives 
rise  to  the  faintly  sinister  vocabulary  that 
describes  their  cultivation.  They  are 
spawned,  rather  than  seeded,  and  the  spawn 
"colonizes"  its  food  source,  reaching  the 
mycelium  (embn'o)  stage  in  about  two 
weeks.  At  this  point,  a  layer  of  peat  moss, 
limestone,  and  water  is  spread  over  the 
trays.  In  the  "spawning  and  casing  corri- 
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dor,"  where  this  process  takes  place,  the 
travs  move  down  a  conveyor  belt  to  a  hopper 
that  sprays  the  peat  mixture  over  them.  The 
mycelium,  which  is  clearly  visible  as  the 
trays  glide  past  us  to  the  hopper,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  final  product;  it  covers 
the  compost  like  a  dense  white  spiderweb, 
and  one  wonders  by  what  strange  metamor- 
phosis this  webbing  will  transform  itself  into 
mushrooms. 

Crossing  the  corridor  to  one  of  the  grow- 
ing rooms  —  the  next  step  in  the  process  — 
Edgecomb  greets  evervone  he  passes  by 
name  and  exchanges  a  few  friendly  words 
with  most  of  them.  "I  spent  twenty  years 
building  submarines  at  General  Dynamics  in 
Groton,"  he  remarks.  "That  was  all  subs  and 
no  people.  This  is  a  very  people-intensive 
industry,  and  that's  what  I  like  about  it." 
Inside  the  growing  room,  the  pickers  — 
mostly  young,  in  their  teens  and  twenties  — 
are  harvesting  mushrooms  from  the  trays, 
which  are  stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling.  In 
one  swift  movement,  a  girl  reaches  into  a 
tray,  plucks  two  fat  mushrooms,  trims  the 
stumps  neatly  with  a  paring  knife,  and  drops 
them  into  the  basket  before  her  —  all  in 
about  two  seconds.  The  best  pickers, 
Edgecomb  savs,  can  pick  as  much  as  sixty 
pounds  an  hour.  That  speed  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  vou  consider  that  each 
growing  tray  is  thick  with  mushrooms  at 
every  stage  of  maturity,  and  the  pickers  must 
pick  and  choose  —  instantaneously  —  as 
thev  go. 

Today  is  a  short  day  —  a  light  crop  —  so 
the  pickers  will  skip  lunch  and  work  right 
through  till  about  one  o'clock.  Even  with 
completely  controlled  growing  conditions, 
the  size  of  the  crop  varies  from  room  to  room 
and  day  to  day.  But  there  are  no  "seasons" 
here:  harvesting  goes  on  365  days  a  year.  The 
harvested  mushrooms  are  immediately 
chilled,  then  taken  to  the  packing  room, 
where  an  assembly-line  operation  packs 
them  in  containers,  weighs  them,  wraps 
them  in  plastic  film,  and  affixes  a  "Country 
Stand"  label.  (Quality  control  is  strict;  all 
substandard  mushrooms  are  sold  to  can- 
neries.) A  few  yards  away,  they're  loaded 
onto  Ralston  Purina's  own  fleet  of  trucks  and 
shipped  out,  to  be  delivered  to  grocery  stores 
and  supermarkets  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  picking.  All  that's  left  is  for  the  price  tag  to 
be  slapped  on.  Except  for  the  spawn  itself 
(which  is  imported  from  Switzerland),  this  is 
an  almost  entirely  self-contained  operation, 
as  Edgecomb  proudly  points  out. 

Edgecomb  obviously  enjoys  his  work; 
not  only  that,  he  loves  mushrooms.  "1  take 
home  a  two-pound  bag  whenever  I  can,"  he 
says.  "I've  never  gotten  over  the  thrill  of 
being  able  to  do  that.  You  can't  take  a  sub- 
marine home  with  vou."  Back  in  his  office, 
he  talks  about  how  he  switched  from  being  a 
submarine  engineer  to  supervising  a  mush- 
room farm:  "My  wife,  Judy,  happened  to  be 
driving  along  Route  32  one  day,  and  she  saw 
this  place  being  built  and  told  me  about  it. 


Ralston  Purina  brought  in  a  cadre  of  people 
with  experience  in  mycology,  but  they  saved 
some  key  spots  to  be  filled  by  local  people, 
and  I  was  one  of  them.  What  sold  me  on  it 
was  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people. 
We  have  a  family  of  300  here  now"  —  all  of 
whom  he  knows  by  name.  On  his  office  wall 
hangs  a  "commemorative  bedsheet"  that  one 
of  the  packers  made  for  him,  covered  with 
cartoons  of  incidents  at  the  "Ralston  Punna 
Funny  Farm"  ("No  throwing  shrooms,"  one 
of  the  captions  says). 

Edgecomb's  other  love  is  Dixieland  jazz; 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Brown  Brunotes,  founded  in  1952.  The 
Brunotes  folded  in  1956,  but  Edgecomb 
never  missed  a  beat.  He's  the  leader  and 
trumpet  player  for  the  Second  Line  Dixieland 
Jazz  Band,  a  five-piece  band  that  plays  on  the 
steamboat  "Sabino,"  out  of  Mystic  Seaport. 
"Sabino,"  the  last  coal-fired  steamboat  on 
the  East  Coast,  cruises  the  Mystic  River  on 
weekends  and  is  also  available  for  private 
charters  from  May  through  October.  "We 
have  yet  to  play  on  the  boat  when  it  wasn't 
sold  out,"  Edgecomb  says,  "and  I'm  very 
proud  of  that."  The  band  plays  private 
engagements,  too,  including  nightclubs  and 
Brown's  Commencement  Weekend  last  year 
On  the  wall  behind  Edgecomb's  desk  is  a 
sign  that  says,  "Old  Musicians  Never  Die  — 
They  Just  De-Compose."  And  come  back, 
perhaps,  as  mushrooms.  IP 
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Hartford,  Conn,  She  lives  in  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Hnwlii  N.  Cauicr  is  co-author  of  Choice  or 
Clmucc:  A  Cuiiic  lor  Cnnvr  Plniuiini;.  published 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Harold  lives  in  Northport, 
N.Y. 

George  S  Kirkpntnck  has  joined  the  office 
of  BacheHalsey  Stuart  Shields  in  Providence 
as  vice  president  of  the  sales  division.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  investment  business  for  bet- 
ter than  twenty  years,  George  had  been  a 
vice  president  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith  in  Providence. 

C  7       Riehani  D.  Thomson  has  been  named 
^  /         a  senior  vice-president  and  man- 
agement supervisor  on  several  advertising 
accounts  of  McDonald  &  Little  Advertising  in 
Atlanta.  He  had  formerly  been  associated 
with  several  Chicago  advertising  firms. 
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Richard  H.  Cmtaiion  (Sc.M.)  is 
manager,  antibiotic  products  for 
Cyanamid's  animal  health  research  and  de- 
velopment division.  He  joined  Cyanamid  in 
1974  as  its  microbiolog)'  group  leader  in  the 
animal  industry  research  and  development 
section.  Richard  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  live  in 
West  Windsor  Township,  N.|. 

Itwies  F.  Mello  became  acting  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
DC,  last  June  and  will  serve  while  a  new  di- 
rector of  the  museum  is  sought.  He  has  been 
assistant  director  since  1973. 


C.  Williaiu  Slanini  has  been  named  assist- 
ant comptroller  for  the  Savings  Bank  of  New 
London.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  their 
three  children  li\e  in  Stonington,  Conn. 

Alter  teaching  math  for  twelve  years  at 
Mineola  High  on  Long  Island,  Frank  Yoiin;^ 
transferred  in  September  1978  to  the  Mineola 
Junior  High.  This  year  he  is  co-chairman  of 
the  Student  Symposium  on  Mathematics 
sponsored  by  the  Nassau  County  Mathemat- 
ics Teachers  Assn.,  a  symposium  that  in- 
volves more  than  800  students.  Frank  also 
reports  that  he  ran  in  his  first  marathon  last 
May. 

CQ       Robert  A.  Haflini;s,  editorial  page 
JT'       editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Lvemn^^  Item,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
a  "national  membership  organization  of  law- 
yers, judges,  and  non-lawyer  citizens  found- 
ed to  promote  the  effective  administration  of 
justice  through  judicial  improvements  and 
court  modernization." 

Katlienne  Hempstead  Humm  reports  that 
she  is  a  "happy  wife  and  mother."  She  lives 
in  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Victoria  Santopietro  Lederberg  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairwoman  of  the  fifteen-member 
National  Ad\isory  Panel  on  Financing  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education.  Vicky  is  a 
Rhode  island  College  professor  and  a  Demo- 
cratic state  representative  from  Providence. 

Robert  C.  McKaii.  an  accountant,  is  direc- 
tor of  finance  at  the  New  York  Upstate  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Syracuse.  He  lives  in  Manlius, 
N.Y. 

/T /^       Dr.  Iiidith  Eaton  Galea.  Westboro, 
OvI       Mass.,  is  a  second-year  resident  in 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Medical  School  in  Worcester. 

Col.  Vincent  /,  MacDoiiald,  USAF,  is 
commander  of  Dover  (Del.)  AFB. 

Daz'id  L.  Patenio  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Florida  in  June  and  is  direc- 
tor of  research,  planning,  and  development 
at  Odessa  (Texas)  College. 

Ted  Turner,  writing  in  the  October  issue 
of  Motor  Boating;  and  Sailing;,  compared  the 
August  storm  that  sank  twenty-three  boats 
and  killed  seventeen  men  to  the  storm  that 
tradition  savs  saved  England  from  the  Span- 
ish Armada.  Turner,  owner  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves  baseball  team  and  the  Atlanta  Hawks 
basketball  team,  won  the  race  in  his  sixty- 
one-foot  Tenacious. 

/T  *!         David  1 1.  Lamson  and  William  A. 
O  J.       Norris  have  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  offices  in  Northampton,  Mass.  The 
Boston  University  Law  School  graduate  had 
practiced  in  Boston  tor  the  past  decade.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Legal  Services. 

George  Torrcy  is  assistant  comptroller  of 
the  Birken  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Bloomfield, 
Conn. 

/T  ^        R.  Peyton  Howard  is  an  archives 
O^       technician  at  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

/.  losepli  Frankel,  Eatontown,  N.J.,  has 
agreed  to  be  co-chairman  of  the  class  reunion 
fund.  He's  an  attorney  and  a  vice  president 
at  Prudential  Insurance  and  is  serving  a  sec- 
ond term  as  mayor  of  Eatontown.  Joe's  wife 
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teaches  special  education.  Steven  is  11,  Lynn 
is  9. 

Nanci/  Otio  Low  has  opened  Nancv  Low 
&  Associates,  a  full-service  public  relations/ 
public  affairs  firm  in  Washington,  DC. 
Nancy  had  most  recently  been  a  special  proj- 
ect consultant  to  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Joseph  Califano.  She 
had  previously  been  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  a  public  information  direc- 
tor for  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  New 
York. 

/1 15        Lt.  Col.  Robert  G.  Goenu^  has  been 
\J>J       recently  promoted  to  his  present 
rank  and  is  chief  of  the  advanced  missile  s\s- 
tems  contracting  division  at  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.  He  lives  in  Highland,  Calif. 

lofcph  M.  Koctscy  (5c. M.,  '66  Ph.D.)  is  as- 
sistant professor  and  coordinator  of  educa- 
tion, research,  and  development  with  the  de- 
partment of  physiology  at  Duke  University 
Medical  Center  in  Durham,  N.C. 

lou  Wccdbrul^c  Zcdcr  and  Judith  L. 
Hainline  were  married  last  June  in  Redford 
Township,  Mich.  Jon,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Law  School,  is  an  attorney 
with  Paul  and  Thomson  in  Miami. 

£L/\        Clifford  Adelmcin  is  one  of  fifty 
V/Tt       Washington-based  Education 
Policy  Fellows  for  1979-80  at  the  National 
Institute  for  Education.  He  is  working  on  a 
newly-created  program  on  postsecondary 
education  organization  and  management.  In 
January,  Cliff  was  appointed  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  professional  development  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  University 
Research  Administrators,  and  in  May  was 
called  to  testify  before  President  Carter's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies. 

Lee  Eliot  Berk  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Bos- 
ton. He  has  been  associated  with  the  college 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  most  recently  as 
vice  president. 

Ronald  M.  Green  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  religion  and  granted 
tenure  at  Dartmouth. 

Lucy  lefferys  Greenblatt  is  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Daily  Local  News,  a  medium-sized 
daily  newspaper  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  In 
addition,  she  is  a  songwriter  and  performs  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  both  alone  and  as  vo- 
calist with  Raven,  a  small  musical  combo. 
She  lives  with  her  husband,  Ray,  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Church  Farm  School 
in  Paoli,  Pa.,  and  their  two  sons,  Jeff,  8,  and 
Alex,  6,  in  Paoli. 

Dr.  Gerald  Kinhenbauiu  is  a  general  sur- 
geon in  Denver,  Colo. 

Maj.  William  B.  Lynch,  a  pilot  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  lives  in  Clovis,  N.M. 

Charles  E.  Moyer.  jr..  is  an  assistant  plant 
manager  with  Union  Carbide  in  Woodbine, 
Ga. 

Wayne  A.  Moyer  (GS)  is  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers.  He  is  living  in  Reston,  Va.  Since 
1973  he  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  York 
College  (CUNY),  Trenton  State  College,  and 
Seton  Hall  University. 

Robert  M.  Riitan,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
vice  president,  marketing,  of  Plaskon  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Robert,  his  wife. 


Carole,  and  their  children,  Laura,  12,  Robert 
III,  7,  and  Craig,  4,  have  lived  in  Toledo  since 
1974. 

MarciaG.  Synnott  (A.M.)  and  Willard 
Edwin  Sharp  were  married  in  Wenonah, 
N.J.,  on  June  16  and  are  living  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  Marcia  is  an  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Willard  is  an  associate  professor  of  geology 
there. 

/T  C       Michael  Goldman  is  chairman  of  the 
vl*-/       department  of  philosophy  at 
Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Michael  O.  Sanderson  has  been  elected  a 
vice  president  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Ten- 
ner &  Smith,  Inc.  and  is  manager  of  Merrill 
Lynch's  office  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

Wdliani  W.  Smith  is  director  of  product 
engineering  and  research  at  A.O.  Smith  Har- 
vester Products  in  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

/Z /2       Dr.  lames  K.  Herstoff  and  Debra 
vJ  V/       Wolfson  were  married  June  3  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  with  Dr.  Robert  D.  Herstoff 
'62  as  best  man.  They  are  living  in  Newport, 
where  James  is  a  dermatologist.  Debra  is  a 
television  production  specialist  with 
Massachusetts  educational  TV. 

Maryanne  Cluie  Horowitz  has  been  named 
associate  professor  of  Renaissance  and 
European  intellectual  history  at  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angeles. 

Patrick  H.  Kareiva  is  \'ice  president-corpo- 
rate planning  and  development  of  the  In- 
formex  Corp.  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ronald  W.  kni^^lit  received  his  M.D. 
in  1970  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Medicine  and  did  his  intern- 
ship at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  Hospital,  after  which  he  spent  two 
years  in  Thailand  and  San  Francisco  with  the 
Air  Force.  He  has  since  specialized  in  cardiac 
surgery,  part  of  that  time  under  Dr.  Albert 
Starr,  and  has  now  set  up  his  private  practice 
of  cardiac,  thoracic,  and  vascular  surgery  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.  He,  his  wife,  Pat,  formerly 
an  occupational  therapist,  and  their  three 
girls.  Amy,  Allison,  and  Amanda,  live  in 
Fircrest,  Wash. 

Dr.  Anne  Weissman  Lucky  is  a  physician  at 
the  Yale  Medical  School  in  New  Haven. 

Gavin  G.N.  Mackenzie  (A.M.,  '70  Ph.D.) 
is  a  university  lecturer  in  sociology  at  Jesus 
College  in  Cambridge,  England. 

S.  Paul  Ryan,  after  ten  years  in  television 
and  radio  advertising,  has  switched  careers. 
He  is  now  practicing  law  as  an  associate  of 
McKinnon  and  Fortunato  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Paul  plans  to  practice  in  both  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts. 

/l^       Michael  S.  Goldstein  and  Liiira  Geller 
\J  /        (see  '71)  are  married  and  living  in 
Los  Angeles.  Michael  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  public  health  and  sociology  at  UCLA. 

Dr.  Ronald  /.  Leavitt  is  an  orthopaedic 
and  hand  surgeon  with  Windham  Ortho- 
paedics in  Willimantic,  Conn. 

David  T.  Pieroni,  Ladue,  Mo.,  is  execu- 
tive-in-charge  of  management  consulting  at 
Ernst  &  Whinney  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

/TO       Ciillen  W.  Coates,  jr.,  has  accepted  a 
UO       position  in  leveraged  leasing  with 
the  Bank  of  America  in  San  Francisco. 
Shelley  Nan  Fidler  and  Curtis  B.  Gans 


were  married  Sept.  23  at  Wood  End,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  and  are  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Shellev  is  legislative  assistant  to  Indian; 
Congressman  Philip  R  Sharp,  and  her  hus- 
band, a  University  of  North  Carolina  gradu- 
ate, is  a  newspaper  columnist  and  director  ol 
the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Americar 
Electorate.  Her  parents  are  lay  Fidler  '43  and 
Rhoda  Fidler  of  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

Gerard  E.  Giannattasio  is  reference  librar- 
ian at  Hofstra  University  School  of  Law  in 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 

William  D.  Gibson,  Berkley,  Mass.,  is 
owner  of  Gibson  Microcomputing  in  Segre- 
ganset,  Mass. 

Sharon  jamicson  Harris.  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  is  data  processing  project 
manager  at  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  in 
New  York  City. 

lern/  A.  Hausman,  Milton,  Mass.,  has 
been  promoted  to  professor  of  economics  at 
MIT.  His  wife  is  Marf^aretta  Stone  Hausman 
(see  '69). 

Jeffrey  lones  is  an  investment  broker  for 
A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons  in  Laredo,  Texas. 

Aiicelin  Vo^^t  Lynch  is  the  principal  histor 
ic  preservation  planner  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Historic  Preservation  Commission  in 
Providence. 

Dr.  /lit'/  f .  Moorhead,  his  wife,  Joanne, 
and  their  daughter,  Katie,  1,  are  living  in  the 
high  desert  area  northeast  of  Los  Angeles  in 
Wrightwood,  a  mountain  community  where 
Joel  is  practicing  medicine. 

/T  Q       .Mar^aretta  Stone  Hausman  is  a  clini- 
\J  Zf       cal  social  worker  at  the  East  Bostor 
Counseling  Center  in  Boston.  Her  husband 
is  ]crry  A.  Hausman  (see  '68). 

David  I.  Kertzer,  chairman  of  Bowdoin's 
department  of  sociology  and  anthropology, 
has  received  a  S210,000  federal  grant  for  an 
historical  study  of  household  formation  and 
the  impact  of  industrialization  on  family  life 
in  Italy  from  1865-1911. 

Michael  H.  McBee.  Mystic,  Conn.,  has 
been  promoted  from  bindery  manufacturing 
supervisor  to  manufacturing  manager  of  the 
pressroom  at  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.  in 
Old  Savbrook,  Conn. 

Dr.  Ruth  E.  Medak  writes  that  she  is  prac- 
ticing internal  medicine  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
Her  "newest  skill  is  hypnosis,  which  I've 
been  using  in  my  practice.  I'm  also  currently 
a  physician  advisor  for  a  community  hospital 
professional  review  organization." 

After  completing  an  ophthalmology  resi- 
dency at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  and  a  fel- 
lowship in  corneal  and  external  diseases  of 
the  eye  in  Houston,  Dr.  Elliot  M.  Perlman  has 
joined  Ophthalmology,  Inc.,  in  Providence. 
He  and  his  wife,  Deborali  Funkhouser  Perlman 
(see  '72),  and  their  daughter,  Lisa,  3,  are  liv- 
ing in  Pro\idence. 

Dr.  Neil  D.  Ravin  is  an  internist  and  en- 
docrinology fellow  at  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

David  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  is  vice  president  of 
Owensboro  (Ky . )  National  Bank. 

Richard  C.H.  Strwart  and  Janet  Chace 
Swanson  were  married  June  28  in  Boston 
with  William  D.  Stewart.  Ir.  '68  serving  as  best 
man.  Richard  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
William  D.  Stewart  &  Sons,  a  law  and  real- 
estate  appraisal  and  brokerage  firm  in  Bos- 
ton. Janet  Is  the  annuity  coordinator  for  E.F. 
Hutton  Ik  Co.  in  Boston. 
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Catherine  Blumlcm  Strnuff  has  been 
named  assistant  counsel  in  the  law  depart- 
ment ot  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Drinker, 
Biddle  &  Reath  and  is  a  1976  graduate  of 
Temple  University  Law  School. 

70       hitrci/  G.  Bcr^iirt  and  his  wife, 
/  yj       Marlene,  are  parents  of  their  first 
child,  David  Jacob,  born  August  23.  The  fam- 
ily is  li\ing  in  Acton,  Mass. 

Icinct  L.  Crosso  is  an  executive  trainee  at 
the  Old  Colony/Newport  National  Banks  in 
Providence. 

H.  Allen  Henderson  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  Duke  University  in  1978  and  is  now  a 
market  analyst  in  the  program  office  of  RCA 
Avionics  Systems  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  He 
lives  in  Agoura,  Calif. 

Marianne  Hirsch  (A.B.  and  A.M.,  '75 
Ph.D.)  is  an  assistant  professor  of  French, 
comparative  literature,  and  women's  studies 
at  Dartmouth. 

Silvan  M.  Lebaeh  and  Joseph  Rosenbloom 
were  married  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  in  June 
and  will  be  making  their  permanent  home  in 
Boston.  They  are  now  living  in  Paris  for  a 
year.  Susan  is  an  English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  teacher,  and  Joseph  is  a  journalist. 

Iiilia  Reed  Uwiiiis  writes  that  she  is  a 
"mother,  housewife,  and  piano  teacher"  in 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Erie  Lund  and  his  wife,  Cynlhm  Waie> 
Lund  (see  '71),  are  living  in  Northfield,  Minn. 
Eric  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  May  and 
is  teaching  church  history  in  the  department 
of  religion  at  St.  Olaf  College. 

Dr.  Briiee  E.  Mirbaeli  has  completed  a  fel- 
lowship in  cardiology  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  and  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lahev  Clinic  in  Boston,  where  he  is  a 
member  of  the  cardiology  division  of  the  in- 
ternal medicine  department. 

Dr.  William  B.  Olney  has  been  appointed 
to  the  medical  staff  of  Frisbie  Memorial  Hos- 
pital m  Rochester,  N.H.  He  recently  com- 
pleted a  fellowship  in  cardiology  at  Mount 
Auburn  Hospital  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Siinpion  has  been  named  organ- 
ist-choirmaster at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip 
in  Atlanta.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  same 
position  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Luke 
in  Orlando,  Fla,  Bob,  his  wife,  Linda  (Welles- 
lev  '67),  and  their  three  children  are  now- 
living  at  80  Whispering  Way,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30328. 

Lazcrcnce  R.  Tiimniino  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  program  specialist  for  mental  retar- 
dation programs  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Health.  He 
earned  his  M.A.  in  rehabilitation  counseling 
in  May  from  Assumption  College  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  He  served  as  director  of  a  halfwa\' 
house  for  mentally  retarded  adults  in  Taun- 
ton from  1971  to  1976. 

Crai^  Van  Nostrand  and  Laura  Taylor 
were  married  June  30.  Craig  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  statistics  at  Iowa  State 
University. 

Glen  /.  Vida  has  opened  his  own  law 
office  for  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
Union,  N.J. 

Dr.  BriieeC.  lVt'(i/\;i'r  recently  returned 
from  Kenya,  where  he  spent  a  month  study- 
ing tropical  medicine  at  various  hospitals. 
Bruce  is  currently  a  second-vear  resident  in 


pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center  and  Primary  Children's  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

George  B.  Wolfenden  is  director  of  admis- 
sions at  the  Bancroft  School  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

^'I         Washington,  D.C. -area  broad- 
/   J.       casters  have  awarded  two  of  their 
highest  honors  to  WTOP  (Washington,  DC.) 
Radio  for  documentary  and  feature  presenta- 
tions written  and  produced  by  Ralph  /. 
Begleiter.  Ralph  joined  WTOP  in  1972  and 
covers  the  region  for  WTOP.  He  lives  in 
Potomac,  Md. 

Franeheo  A.  Besosa  is  an  attorney  with  the 
firm  of  O'Neill  &  Borges  in  Hato  Rev,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Karen  L.  Coales  is  controller  of  Southern 
Discount  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Industrial  National  Corporation,  Providence. 

Dr.  William  L.  Garlick,  jr.,  is  practicing 
"with  MAHEC,  Family  Practice  Center, 
Asheville,  N.C." 

Rabbi  Laura  Geller  and  Miehael  S.  Gold- 
stem  (see  '67)  are  married  and  living  in  Los 
Angeles.  Laura  is  the  director  of  Hillel  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Robert  L.  Ginmard  (Ph.D.),  executive  edi- 
tor of  The  Free  Press  in  Mankato,  Minn. ,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  opinion  pages  of 
theMiii)it"rt;ii)/is  Star.  He  has  won  many 
awards  for  editorial  writing,  including  the 
national  William  Allen  White  Award  in  1978. 
While  he  was  at  Brown,  he  was  an  assistant 
director  of  admission  and  a  lecturer  in 
English.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have  two 
children. 

Dr.  Carol  Graham  is  a  physician  in 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Daniel  F.  Grossman  is  in  his  final  year  at 
Vermont  Law  School,  where  he  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Vermont  Law  Revieie.  He  spent  the 
summer  working  for  the  Norwich,  Vt.,  law 
firm  of  Brownell  &  Hovt  and  "cutting  fire- 
wood for  the  long  winter  months."  When 
Dan  became  editor  of  the  Revwu'.  he  suc- 
ceeded his  classmate,  Robert  Manby.  Dan  and 
his  wife,  Dana  Cook  Grossman  (see  '73),  and 
their  three-year-old  daughter,  Emily,  live  in 
Thetford,  Vt. 

David  Y.  jaeobson  (A.M. )  has  been  ap- 
pointed project  director/marketing  research 
at  McGraw-Hill  Publications  Co.  in  New 
York  City. 

jeffrei)  A.  Jones  and  Catherine  Ann 
Reising  were  married  April  7  in  Peoria,  111., 
and  are  living  in  Arlington,  Va.  Jeff  is  an  en- 
gineer for  the  Navv  in  Crystal  City,  Va. 

Beverly  Jennings  Kosak  and  her  husband, 
Jeff,  are  living  in  Southern  France  in  the  city 
of  Anglet,  where  Beverly  is  teaching  English 
in  an  adult  education  program.  Jeff  is  coach- 
ing and  playing  ice  hockey. 

Cynthia  Wales  Lund  and  her  husband, 
Erie  (see  '70),  are  living  in  Northfield,  Minn. 
Cynthia,  after  working  for  five  years  as  ac- 
quisitions librarian  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
Library,  has  become  librarian  of  the  Rolvaag 
Memorial  Library  at  St.  Olaf  College. 

Miehael  L.  Mareil  is  a  senior  software  spe- 
cialist with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Kenneth  W.  MeGrath.  an  in\'estment 
banker,  is  vice  president  of  Blyth  Eastman 
Dillon  in  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico. 

Harumi  Taiuika  (Ph.D. )  is  a  professor  ot 


English  and  linguistics  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Nagova,  Japan,  and  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  English  since 
April. 

John  H.  Valdes  is  associate  general  coun- 
sel and  director  of  legislative  services  for  the 
National  L-PGas  Assn.  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  von  Oeyen  ('75  M.D.)  spent 
three  months  last  spring  in  Oxford,  England, 
studying  fetal  breathing  at  the  Nuffield  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  and  is  now  a 
fellow  in  maternal-fetal  medicine  at  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital,  where  he  is  pursuing  a  ca- 
reer in  high-risk  obstetrics.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cynthia,  are  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Dr.  Marvin  S.  Wasser  aT\d  Eleanor 
Abrams  Guy  were  married  at  Manning 
Chapel  on  Aug.  5  and  are  living  in  Cranston. 
Marvin  has  started  his  third  year  of  pediatric 
residency  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 
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^^       MichnclT.  G/Z/cs/i/i' is  pursuing  a 
/  ^       doctorjte  in  educatiiinal  nianagf- 
me nt  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Charles  E.  Grcss  has  been  elected  a 
second  vice  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Advertising  Club.  He  is  an  assistant  vice 
president  in  charge  of  marketing  for  Old  Col- 
ony-Newport National  Banks  and  lives  in 
Barrington. 

Chrisloplwr  G.  Harlcy  is  national  sales 
manager  for  Apeico  Marine  Electronics  of 
Manchester,  N.H.  He  lives  in  Derrv,  N.H. 

Ruth  C.  Lcew  is  doing  research  on  deaf 
sign  language  at  the  Salk  Institute,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  as  part  of  her  dissertation  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  linguistics  from  the  Universitv  of 
Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Mair  (79  Ph.D.)  and  Susan 
Furber  (Skidmore  '73)  were  married  May  2b 
in  Greenville,  R.l.  with  Mnrih/fin  Mmr  '70  and 
Mark  Davis  '69  in  attendance.  Robert  and 
Susan  are  living  in  Evanston,  111.,  where  he  is 
a  postdoctoral  National  Institute  of  Health 
resident  associate  in  biologv  at  Northwestern 
University.  Susan  is  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  the  alcoholism  program  at  Grant 
Hospital  in  Chicago. 

lames  C.  McCann  (Ph.D.)  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Universitv  of 
Washington  in  Seattle. 

Alien  E.  Mileu'ski  is  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  DePaul  University  in  Chicago. 

Deborah  Fiitikhouser  Perliiuin  is  working  in 
the  biology  department  at  Brown.  She  and 
her  husband,  Dr.  Elliot  M.  Perbnan  (see  '69), 
and  their  daughter,  Lisa,  3,  are  living  in 
Providence. 

Paul  Richard  is  now  associate  director  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  lives. 

^O        Charles  C.  Goetseh  is  a  lau'ver, 
/  J       working  as  a  law  clerk  for  Judge 
Leonard  P.  Moore  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  City, 

/c)t'/  Goldstein  ('75  A.M.)  has  completed 
his  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psycholog\'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  is  with  United  Re- 
search Co.  of  Morristown,  N.|.,  as  an  organi- 
zational consultant.  "I  will  be  on  the  road 
fifty  weeks  a  year,  consulting  to  various  cor- 
porations, but  will  return  to  my  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  weekends.  This  is  an  uprooted  ex- 
istence, but  the  travel,  exclusive  of  DC  10s,  is 
exciting." 

Howard  M.  Gould  is  an  attorney  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  Old  Savbrook,  Conn.  He  is 
also  teaching  a  course  in  business  law  at 
Mohegan  Community  College,  Norwich, 
Conn.  His  wife,  Barbara  Brown  Gould,  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  medical  laboratory  sci- 
ences at  Quinnipiac  College  in  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Dana  Cook  Grossman  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
Magazine.  She  is  also  doing  some  tree-lance 
writing  —  mostly  about  happenings  at  Dart- 
mouth and  in  Hanover  and  environs  —  for 
several  local  and  regional  publications.  She 
and  her  husband,  Daniel  (see  '71),  live  in 
Thetford,  V't.  They  have  a  three-year-old 
daughter,  Emily,  who  "cheers  enthusiasti- 
cally for  Brown  at  hockey  and  football  games 
in  Hanover." 

Lame  B.  Hackett  and  Ann  Noyes  Fritz 
were  married  Sept.  8  in  Lutherville,  Md., 


and  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Mark  E.  Hnffenreller  is  a  third-year 
resident  in  orthopaedics  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston. 

John  F.  McKinlay  has  been  elected  finan- 
cial control  officer  at  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank  in  Providence,  where  he  serves  as  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  bank's  asset  and  liability 
management  committee. 

Robert  .Murrau.  Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  is  an  air 
conditioning  supervisor  with  Bethesda  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Bo\nton  Beach,  Fla. 

Barry  C.  Schuster  and  Brenda  Me\'ette 
were  married  on  Sept.  2  in  Plainlield,  N.H., 
with  Toby  Kissam  '67  as  best  man.  Dan  Cooper 
and  Todd  Peterson  also  attended  the  wedding. 
Barry  and  Brenda  are  living  in  Enfield,  N.H. 

GeoffreifS.  Stezcart  and  Mar\'beth  Norton 
Boyle  were  married  July  29  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Geoffrey  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Davis 
Polk  &  Wardwell  in  New  York  City.  Marv- 
beth  is  with  the  Hirschl  &  Adier  Galleries  in 
New  York  City. 

Edward  R.  Van  Vliet  (Ph.D.,  '67  A.M.)  is 
associate  professor  of  modern  languages  and 
linguistics  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College. 

ITou'ard  E.  Wliite  is  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Paul  Lutheran  Church  in  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Howard  and  his  wife,  Janet,  are  parents  of 
their  first  child.  Christian  David  White,  born 
on  June  8. 

^ /\        Dr.  lames  A.  Goldman  and  Ronna 
/  TC       Susan  Tapper  were  married  June 
10.  James  is  a  resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  and  thev  are  living  in 
Providence. 

Richard  D.  ]amcs  is  a  research  associate  in 
the  department  of  aerospace  engineering  and 
mechanics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Deborah  H.  Jensen,  who  has  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Rutgers  Graduate  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Studies,  is  director 
of  information  systems  for  The  Word  Guild 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an  international  organ- 
ization of  freelance  writers,  editors,  proof- 
readers, and  others  who  provide  services  to 
publishers,  business,  industry,  academia, 
and  the  government.  Deborah  has  recently 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  Boston 
Brown  Club. 

Dr.  Karl  /.  Karlsoii  is  a  clinical  associate  in 
surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda, 
Md. 

.4/(11'  H,  Lainbropoiilos  is  living  in  Acton, 
Mass. 

left  Lantos  has  completed  a  screenwrit- 
ing  fellowship  at  The  American  Film  Institute 
and  is  now  the  writer  of  and  actor  in  a  new 
feature  film  entitled  The  Funny  Movie.  Jeff 
lives  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Dr.  Bruce  M.  Leslie  and  Dr.  Nanc\- Taibell 
were  married  June  16  and  are  lix'ing  in  New- 
ton, Mass.  Ken  Polivy  and  Linda  Grossman 
Polivy  were  attendants.  Both  Bruce  and  his 
wife  are  physicians. 

Chinj^-Hsiaiii^  Lin  (A.M.)  reports  that 
after  working  for  more  than  ten  years  in  the 
Taiwan  Pro\incial  Institute  of  Famih-  Plan- 
ning as  chief  of  data  processing,  he  is  now 
associate  professor  of  the  computing  center 
of  Tunghai  Uni\ersity,  Taichung,  Taiwan. 

Warren  P.  Marcus  and  Barbara  C.  Liston 
were  married  in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  on 
Sept.  1,  with  ushers  leff  Wagner  '73,  Mike 
Vargas,  and  Carl  Robhins  '75  attending. 


Barbara's  sister.  Amy  Liston  '78,  was  maid  of 
ht)nor.  Also  attending  were  Dom  Starsia.  Kris- 
tin Lasagna  '7b,  and  Scott  Shennan  '75.  Warren 
and  Barbara  work  at  Brookwood  School,  a 
private  school  for  the  first  eight  grades  in 
Manchester,  Mass.  Warren  is  athletic  director 
and  a  math  instructor,  and  Barbara  teaches 
English  and  coaches  three  sports.  Thev  live 
in  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Joseph  E.  Martiito  is  working  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  as  a  product  manager  for  Anheuser- 
Busch. 

lulie  R.  McDonnell  and  G.  Corson  Ellis  III 
were  married  June  23  in  Navesink,  N.J., 
where  they  are  now  living.  Julie  is  a  copy  edi- 
tor, and  Corson  is  a  reporter  for  The  Daily 
Register  in  Shrewsbury,  N.J. 

Richard  B.  Schlenger  writes,  "I'm  ver\' 
sorrv  I  missed  our  reunion,  but  I  left  the  East 
in  late  May  to  become  director  of  Alaskan 
operations  (Anchorage)  for  North  American 
Development  Co.  I  ran  into  Larry  Cohn  up 
here  —  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jamaica  to 
become  a  legal  consultant  to  the  Jamaican 
government." 

C.  William  Stntever  and  Barbara  Ellyn 
Wilks  were  married  May  13  in  Baltimore, 
where  they  are  now  living.  Barbara  is  associ- 
ated with  Cho  and  Wilks  architectural  firm, 
and  Bill  is  president  of  Struever  Brothers  and 
Eccles,  Developers,  in  Baltimore  (BAM,  Janu- 
ary/February 1977). 

Dr.  Linda  Tardy  is  a  physician  at  the 
Maine  Medical  Center  m  Portland. 

/.  Gregory  Wood  is  a  staff  consultant  and 
systems  analyst  with  Compugraphic  Corp. 
in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Dr.  ,\l(?rt  C.  Wood  and  Susan  Kay 
Omohundro  were  married  June  12  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  where  they  are  now  living. 
Mark  is  completing  his  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston. 

lames  H.  Zeckhauser  writes  from  Chicago 
that  he  is  attending  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion "to  become  a  professional  radical  and  to 
obtain  a  master's  degree." 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Zimmering  ('79  M.D.)  isa 
physician  at  Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  and  Betsey  Greenwald, 
of  Barrington,  R.L,  were  married  in  June  at 
Manning  Chapel  and  are  living  in  Metairie, 
La. 

^C        Blair  H.  Brumlei/  received  his  M.S. 
/  ^       degree  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing from  Cornell  in  May.  During  the  summer 
he  taught  an  undergraduate  fluid  mechanics 
course,  and  is  presently  studying  at  Cornell 
for  his  Ph.D. 

Susan  Buchwald  and  Leo  X.  McCusker,  Jr. 
(Dartmouth  '74)  were  married  in  1977,  with 
Andrea  R.  Waintroob  and  Stephen  L.  Buchwald 
'77  in  attendance.  Susan  and  Leo  are  both 
graduate  students  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versitv of  Texas  at  Austin. 

loel  R.  Charny  writes:  "For  the  past  year  I 
have  been  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage to  Latin  American  immigrants  in  an 
adult  education  program  in  Rhode  Island. 
This  fall  I  began  studying  for  a  master's 
degree  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education.  My  area  of  concentration  will  be 
education  in  developing  countries." 

Dorothy  Elliott  and  Daniel  R.  Sempo- 

contiiiued  on  page  51 
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'Down  valley'  from  Aspen 
ELLEN  ANDERSON  '68 
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Tht'ro  is  siiou  on  the  niountoins  sur- 
rounding Aspen,  Nature  having  flufted 
out  her  down  comforter  for  the  winter.  The 
lifts  will  open  soon,  the  pass  will  close,  and 
there  will  be  one  road  only  leading  out  of 
town.  "It's  definitely  what  you'd  call  a  desti- 
nation," says  Aspen  resident  Ellen  Anderson 
'68.  "You  don't  just  drive  your  Winnebago 
through  in  the  wintertime." 

Ellen  Anderson  is  a  freelance  graphic  de- 
signer and  photographer,  a  former  member 
—  for  seven  months  —  of  the  Aspen  City 
Council,  chairman  of  the  Clean  Air  Board, 
and  member  of  a  committee  working  to  make 
cultural  events  accessible  to  the  full-time  — 
and  modestly-endowed  —  residents  of 
Aspen. 

Ellen  is  not  an  Aspen  natix'e.  Aspen 
being  the  sort  of  town  which  people  migrate 
to,  where  almost  no  one  is  a  native.  (Ellen 
made  it  her  destination  four  years  ago. )  Nor 
is  she  even  an  Aspen  resident,  having 
moved  nine  miles  "down  \allev"  to  a  trailer 
park  last  summer,  because  rents  in  town 
were  prohibitively  high.  "Moving  out  of 
town  was  the  only  way  I  could  stay  in  town," 
she  says.  But  Ellen  is  much  involved  with 
Aspen  —  she  has  her  design  studio  in  the 
Hotel  Jerome,  the  town's  oldest  hotel  —  and 
can  talk  knowledgeablv,  with  affection  and 
dismay,  about  the  changes  she  has  seen 
come  to  Aspen 

"The  cheapest  studio  apartment  now  is 
5125,000  and  to  have  a  house  is  half  a  mil- 
lion," she  says.  "In  a  resort  your  landlord 
can  say  to  you,  '1  can  rent  your  apartment  for 
$200  a  day  during  the  Christmas  season,  so 
would  you  find  a  place  and  move  out  for  a 
while?'  On  the  one  hand,  I  love  this  commu- 
nity and  1  love  being  on  Citv  Council,  but  on 
the  other  hand  1  said,  'I'm  thirty-four  \ears 
old  and  if  1  want  to  buy  a  place  here,  1  have  to 
do  it  now.'  So  I  bought  a  trailer  —  a  mobile 
home  —  with  two  bedrooms.  I  never  in  a  mil- 
lion years  thought  I'd  live  in  a  trailer.  My 
parents  are  horrified." 

Ellen  grew  up  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  She  was  accepted  early  deci- 
sion to  Pembroke  and  came —  "it  was  a  non- 
decision,"  she  says  —  because  her  sister, 
Margaret  Anderson  Gwynne  '62,  had  attend- 
ed. "1  think  the  main  thing  1  learned  was 
how  much  1  didn't  know,  how  naive  I  was.  1 
still  am.  I  came  out  a  lot  more  independent 
than  when  1  went  in  ...  1  guess  what  1  feel 
about  a  liberal  arts  education  |is  that]  it 
doesn't  help  you  earn  a  living,  but  it  does 
help  you  enjoy  life." 

For  five  years  Ellen  worked  for  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  She  had 
taken  a  job  as  a  secretary  and,  after  six 
months  at  it,  became  the  first  person  to  mo\e 
from  the  support  staff  to  the  professional 
staff.  "I  convinced  them  that  they  needed  an 
assistant  director  in  information  services  and 
that  I  was  the  person  to  do  it,"  she  says.  She 


")  oil  iivn't  hcuvam/  trouble  rcco;iiuziu^  inc." 
snui  Ellen.  "I'm  su  feet  tall  and  blonde." 

began  to  do  some  design  and  to  organize 
slide  shows  and  she  first  came  to  Aspen  for  a 
design  conference  in  1969.  ("My  camera  lens 
still  has  a  dent  in  it  from  when  I  jumped  up 
to  applauci  Bucky  Fuller,"  she  recalls.  "I  had 
it  in  my  lap  instead  of  around  my  neck.")  Fi- 
nally, Ellen  made  a  decision:  "Life  is  too 
short  to  spend  it  in  Manhattan."  She  moved 
to  Aspen.    Td  rather  be  here  loving  it,  than 
somewhere  else  wishing  I  was  here." 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Aspen,  Ellen  no- 
ticed an  ad  in  the  newspaper  for  a  position 
on  the  Air  Quality  Variance  Board.  She  ap- 
plied and  was  appointed.  "In  the  summer- 
time there's  no  problem,  reallv,  in  the  air, 
but  in  the  wintertime  we  get  inversions. 
Woodburning  smells  wonderful,  but  it  cre- 
ates a  haze.  We  made  up  instructions  on  how 
to  use  fireplaces.  A  lot  of  Texans  don't  know- 
how  to  use  fireplaces.  What  we've  been 
trying  to  do  is  work  on  all  kinds  of  auto  'dis- 
incentives.' That's  why  free  public  transpor- 
tation makes  sense,  and  the  ski  corporation 
runs  free  buses  so  people  don't  reallv  need 
cars."  Last  year  Ellen  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  now  called  the  Clean  Air  Advisory 
Board 

//T  was  never  a  political  person  until  1 

X  came  here,"  she  says.  "My  only  other 
political  activity  had  been  organizing  the 
103rd  Street  Block  Association  in  New  York 
City,  but  I  volunteered  to  go  to  the  City 
Council  meeting  to  tell  them  what  we  (the 
Clean  Air  Advisory  Board]  did  and  I  stood 
there  quaking  and  introduced  myself.  .  .  ." 
In  1978,  when  a  member  of  the  Citv  Council 
resigned,  Ellen  applied  for  the  seat  and  was 
unanimously  selected  to  complete  the  term. 
She  served  for  seven  months  before  moving 
out  of  the  city  limits,  which  prevented  her 
from  running  for  the  seat  when  the  term  was 
up. 


"I  loved  it,  "  she  says  brightly.  "One 
thing  I  worlced  for  was  low-cost  employee 
housing  within  the  city  limits.  .  .  .  About  7u 
percent  of  the  people  who  work  in  Citv  Hall 
live  out  of  the  city  limits  because  it's  too  ex- 
pensive to  live  in  Aspen.  The  city  must 
annex  more  area  because  we  don't  have 
places  for  the  bartenders  to  live.  1  think  it's 
that  type  of  variation  of  housing  —  including 
trailer  parks  —  that  makes  a  community  rich. 

"A  lot  of  our  zoning  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
environment.  We  have  this  growth  manage- 
ment plan,  but  it's  a  double-edged  sword. 
The  city  cannot  grow  more  than  3.4  percent  a 
year.  It  means  that  ever\'one  w'ho  wants  to 
build  must  compete,  so  only  the  best  projects 
will  be  built:  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  arti- 
ficially raises  real  estate." 

Ellen,  for  instance,  who  had  wanted  to 
champion  the  working  people,  could  no 
longer  afford  to  live  in  town.  She  moved 
down  valley.  If  the  city  annexes  her  trailer 
park,  she  plans  to  run  for  City  Council.  If 
not,  she  says,  "it'll  definitely  be  for  county- 
commissioner. " 

Ellen's  father  had  a  design  studio  in 
Manhattan,  where  Ellen  worked  for  two 
years.  In  Aspen,  she  worked  for  a  studio  for 
six  months  and  then  went  out  on  her  own. 
"My  first  job  was  doing  diagrams  of  benzene 
rings  for  a  chemistry  text,"  she  says.  That 
work  expanded  into  designs  for  ads,  menus, 
window  displays,  brochures,  letterheads  — 
"bread  and  butter  graphics,  really.  One  ad- 
vantage —  or  disadvantage,  I'm  not  sure  — is 
that,  having  come  from  New  York,  I'm  ex- 
tremely reliable.  I'm  more  flexible  and  re- 
laxed, but  1  haven't  left  all  that  New  York 
stuff.  .  .  I  still  believe  a  deadline's  a  dead- 
line, so  if  I  take  the  afternoon  off,  I'll  work  all 
night.  But  for  most  of  the  people  here,  if  it's  a 
beautiful  powder  day,  forget  it!  You  can't  get 
anything  done."  In  1978,  Ellen  designed  the 
city's  annual  report.  She  has  illustrated  an  ar- 
ticle on  Hunter  Creek  for  Maruih.Outfide  and 
designed  the  logo  for  the  Pitkin  County  Sher- 
iff's cars  (beige  Saabs).  Ellen  says,  "I'm  a 
pauper,  reallv  I  am.  I  work  in  spurts." 

With  money  from  an  insurance  settle- 
ment stemming  from  an  automobile  accident 
five  years  ago,  Ellen  recently  bought  a  min- 
ing claim  somewhere  outside  of  Aspen  — 
precisely  where,  she  won't  sa\'.  Ellen  plans 
to  mine  her  claim,  and  she  and  a  partner 
have  built  a  small  one-room  cabin  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  mine.  It  will  not  be  a  full-time 
residence;  in  the  winter  she  will  have  to  ski 
or  snowshoe  in. 

"One  thing  that  really  gets  to  people 
here  like  myself,"  she  says,  "is  that  you're 
amid  so  much  wealth  and  you're  struggling 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  It's  unreal  to  see 
people  with  so  much  money,  like  this  guy 
with  the  corporate  jet  who  called  me  up  to 
see  if  I  wanted  to  fly  over  to  Crested  Butte  for 
the  day,  who  thinks  nothing  of  blowing  S500 
on  dinner.  One  person  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  couldn't  use  any  more  money. 
Sometimes  it  really  gets  to  you."  D.S. 
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linski  were  married  May  26  in  Winchester, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Grenoble,  France. 
"Am  working  on  mv  thesis  while  in  France 
with  my  husband,"  she  writes.  "I'll  complete 
my  doctorate  at  MIT  this  spring." 

/(?;»cs  A.  Gass  writes,  "I  am  studying 
human  dexelopment  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education." 

Charles  L.  Glcruiii  recently  moved  to 
Boston,  where  he  is  a  third-year  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  His  wife,  Elizctbcth  B. 
Biirmit  (see  76),  is  with  a  Boston  law  firm. 
Their  address  is  6  Whittier  PI.,  Apt.  5-A, 
Boston  (12114. 

Dr.  Ronald  P.  Grehamcr  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Columbia  in  May  and  is  a 
resident  in  surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Ellen  L.  Giirney  received  her  M.D. 
degree  from  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  June  and  is  doing  her  residency 
in  pediatrics  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  Mareus  /.  Hanfliii^  received  his  M.D. 
degree  in  June  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  He's  now  a  pediatric 
resident  at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
Affiliated  Hospitals  at  Texas  Medical  Center 
in  Houston. 

Peter  C.  Hansen  (A.B.  and  A.M.)  and 
Elaine  Marie  Carroll  (Simmons  '79)  were 
married  on  June  23  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  and 
are  living  in  Boston,  where  Peter  is  a  consult- 
ant with  Bain  and  Co.  He  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  in  June. 

Alexander  Hutchinson  and  Pamela  M. 
Striitton  were  married  June  9  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  with  Mark  /.  Miniro,  Crai^  R.  Seymour 
'74,  and  Snrah  Stratton  '78  in  attendance.  The 
couple  is  living  in  Chicago,  where  Alex  is  an 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  and  Pamela  is  with  Ford  Printing  Co. 

Dr.  Christine  Glcason  Kalirilas  is  a  resident 
in  pediatrics  at  Rainbow  Babies  &  Children's 
Hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  lohn  P.  Keats  ('78  M.D.)  and  Susan 
Marie  Schilling,  a  Brown  graduate  student  in 
Russian  literature,  were  married  in  June  in 
Midland,  Mich.  John  is  doing  an  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  residency  at  UCLA. 

Ross  I.  Kniininel.  a  geophysicist,  is  doing 
seismic  data  processing  for  oil  exploration 
surveys  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska 
with  Geophysical  Service,  Inc.,  of  Denver. 
He  lives  in  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Eleonora  A.  Maul  is  a  linguist  with  Bell 
Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Robert  A.  Melntire,  an  architectural 
draftsman,  is  living  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Charles  P.  Mullen  and  Jan  Fitzgerald  were 
married  May  12  in  Old  Saybrook,  Conn., 
with  Lt.  Stephen  A.  Flanders  in  attendance. 
Charles  is  an  underwriter  in  the  legal  and 
group  contract  de\elopment  section  of  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  A.  Napolitano  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Ihe  department  of  physiology  and 
pharmacy  at  Wake  Forest  University's  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

Peter  G.  Neilson  received  his  LL.B.  de- 
gree in  June  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  is  with  the  firm  of  Blake,  Cassels  &  Gray- 
dun  in  Toronto, 

Deborah  S.  Rubin  is  a  research  assistant 


with  The  World  Bank  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  is  an  anthropology  graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Vincent  R.  Sf;hiatli  is  a  resident  in 
family  practice  at  the  UCLA  Family  Practice 
Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ron  Skinner  and  Carol  Hofocker  were 
married  Jan.  19  in  North  Arlington,  N.J.,  and 
are  living  in  Summit,  N.J.  Bob  Brandes  '74  was 
best  man,  and  Bill  Oris  and  Ed  Hopkins  were 
ushers.  Ron  is  an  actuarial  associate  with 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  in 
Newark. 

Dr.  Chen/I  L.  Soled  is  a  first-year  resident 
in  pediatrics  at  Montefiore  Hospital  6z  Medi- 
cal Center  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Lisa  Bis^iier  Sorensen  is  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector and  curator  of  the  Hoover  Gallery  in 
San  Francisco. 

David  A.  StciK'nson  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and 
is  living  in  East  Providence. 

Carol  Lee  Stone  and  Dr.  Howard  Brauer 
were  married  May  27  in  Boston.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Highland  Park,  N.J.  Howard  is  a  pe- 
diatrician in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Susan  E.  Topper  has  been  named  a  direc- 
tor at  WTEN/WCDC-TV  in  Albany,  N.Y.  She 
previously  was  a  producer  writer  with  Al- 
bany Educational  Television. 

Richard  G.  Van  Ettcn  is  a  research  assist- 
ant m  biology  at  Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  Ocea- 
nographic  Institution. 

Dr.  Martha  A.  Zeif^er  is  an  intern  at  the 
Naval  Regional  MecHical  Center  in  San  Diego. 

^/T       julia  D.  Arnett  is  an  operations 
/  \J       manager  in  the  mail  order  di\ision 
of  Talbot's  in  Hingham,  Mass.  She  would 
love  to  hear  from  friends  at  589  Jerusalem 
Rd.,  Apt.  lA,  Cohasset,  Mass.  02025. 

lane  A.  Bouffard  is  associate  campaign  di- 
rector for  the  United  Way  of  the  Columbia- 
Willamette,  Portland,  Oreg.  She  lives  in 
Portland. 

Elizabeth  B.  Burnett  graduated  in  June 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School. 
She  and  her  husband,  Charles  E.  Gleriiin  (see 
'75),  have  moved  to  Boston,  where  Betsy  is 
an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Mintz,  Levin, 
Cohn,  Gloysk\'  &  Popeo. 

Stephen  M.  Ehiiich  received  his  master's 
degree  in  applied  statistics  from  Purdue  last 
spring  and  is  now  working  in  the  biostatistics 
group  at  Smith  Kline  and  French,  a  pharma- 
ceutical company  in  Philadelphia. 

Daniel  John  Porte  and  Stella  Marie 
Robertson  were  married  June  23  in  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  are  living  in  Rego  Park, 
N.Y.  Daniel  is  assistant  director  of  education 
and  management  development  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
in  New  York  City.  Stella  is  an  interpreter  and 
tutor  for  the  deaf  at  the  Federation  of  Em- 
ployment and  Guidance  Services  in  New 
York. 

Judith  A.  Gordon  is  associate  ialior  and 
corporate  litigation  counsel  for  Conrail  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  is  living. 

Adrienne  L.  Graves,  who  is  pursuing  doc- 
toral studies  in  vision  at  the  psychology  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Graduate  School,  is  spending  a  year  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  and  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston. 

Ava  Marie  llartnian  has  enrolled  in  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  the  University  of  North 


Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  after  two  years  as  a 
research  assistant  in  a  cancer  and  immunolo- 
gy laboratory  at  Duke  University  Medical 
Center. 

Liblni  Hirsh  and  Cniiy  Hennark  (see  '77) 
were  married  Dec.  31,  1978,  in  Deerfield,  III., 
and  are  living  in  Chicago.  Libby  is  manager 
of  office  services  at  the  Chicago  Board  Op- 
tions Exchange. 

E.  Alison  Heancu  was  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  The  Way  College  of  Em- 
poria in  Emporia,  Kansas,  in  July. 

Kristin  A.  Henderson  is  a  law  student  at 
UCLA. 

Lisa  S.  Horon'it:  is  a  law  student  at 
Columbia  University. 

Tiniotln/  P.  Klenichuk  and  Kelley  How- 
were  married  in  CumLu>rland,  R.I.,  on  Aug. 
18,  and  are  living  in  Providence.  Timothy  is 
president  of  Al  Cerrone's  Leasing  Co.  in 
South  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Kellev  is  a  bank 
teller  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank. 

Peter  /.  Korda  is  an  attorney  in  New  York 
Citv  with  the  firm  of  Demo\',  Morris,  Levin  & 
Shein.  He  and  his  wife,  Nanei/  Osnian  Korda 
(see  '77),  live  in  New  York  Citv. 

Barn/  N.  Kriesber^  is  an  inpatient  admin- 
istrator at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  New- 
York  Citv. 

Dr.  Bradtord  C.  Liwi^ne  ('79  M.D.)  is 
doing  a  three-year  residency  in  internal  med- 
icine at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Uni\'ersity  of 
Southern  California. 

Marianne  Lynch,  w-ho  is  completing  re- 
cliiirements  lor  a  master's  degree  in  pulilic 
management  at  Yale,  served  a  summer  in- 
ternship with  Governor  Bill  Clinton  of  Ar- 
kansas. She  plans  to  pursue  a  doctorate  in 
public  policy  and  public  finance  at  Cornell. 

lane  A.  Mackenzie  emd  Allen  M.  Dennison 
(Harvard  '74)  were  married  in  Pro\-idence  on 
May  26.  Bess  Armstrong  and  Leslie  Ann 
Conover  '75  w-ere  among  the  attendants.  Both 
lane  and  Allen  are  fourth-year  students  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University. 

]anies  L.  McKeiina  is  an  associate  w  ith  the 
Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Feldman  &  Feldman. 

lames  ,'\.  McKown,  Ir..  is  a  partner  in  the 
Marion,  Ind.,  law  firm  of  McKown  &  McKown. 

Katlierine  A.  Merolla,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  was  graduated  from  Boston  College 
Law  School  last  May. 

Ednioiid  A.  Neai  III  received  his  |.D.  de- 
gree from  Boston  Universit\-  Law  School  in 
June  and  is  practicing  law-  with  attorney 
Robert  E.  George  in  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

Elliott  Ne^m  is  the  author  of  the  soon- 
to-be  published  Celebnlies  Sieeepsteaks 
(Methuen),  a  Ixiok  of  drawings  featuring 
current  celebrities  and  the  images  that  their 
names  conjure  up,  Flliolt  is  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

I'lavid  /.  Pasek  and  L\'bra  /..  Keelh  were 
married  July  1  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  are 
living  in  Cincinnati,  where  Debra  is  a  medi- 
cal technologist  at  Providence  Hospital,  and 
David  is  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine. 

Serafino  "Sandy"  Posa  and  Yvonne  Chao 
were  married  Sept.  15  in  Lexington.  Mass., 
and  are  lixing  in  Chicago,  Sandy  is  an  assist- 
ant brand  manager  at  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  and 
Yvonne  is  an  assistant  account  executive  at 
Leo  Burnett  Advertising. 
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John  H.  Piltf,  Jr. .  is  an  econi)mic  annlvst 
with  the  planning  and  economic  department 
of  Amoco  Production  Company  in  Chicago. 

luUct  E.  Robbing  and  Edward  Lisle  were 
married  on  Nov.  24,  l'^78,  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  Attending  the  wedding  were  the 
bride's  father,  IViiis/cicA.  Robbins  '34,  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  her  brother,  Wiiislow  Robbins, 
Jr.  '63,  Los  Olivos,  Calif.  Julie  is  now  a  geolo- 
gist for  Digitech  Ltd.  in  Calgarv,  Alberta,  and 
Ed  is  a  geologist  with  Amoco  Canada,  Ltd. 
Their  new  address  is  6412  Norfolk  Drive 
N.W.,  Calgarv,  Alberta. 

Robert  Stcplicn  Sunder  and  Diane  Drev 
were  married  June  2  and  are  living  in 
Elmhurst,  N.Y.  Robert  has  been  working  for 
Sperrv  Systems  Management  of  Sperrv 
Corp.  for  two  years  as  an  electrical  engineer 
at  the  computer-aicled  operations  research 
facility  in  Kings  Point,  L.I.,  N.Y.  Diane  is  a 
1977  graduate  of  RISD  and  is  enrolled  in  an 
M.B.A.  program  at  New  York  University. 

Elaine  Saviif;c  (Ph.D. ,  '74  Sc.M. )  is  a " 
senior  engineer  with  Polaroid  Corp.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sanforii  Sillman  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  MIT  in  April  and  is  now  an  associ- 
ate engineer  for  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  in  Golden, 
Colo.  He  is  doing  a  study  of  storage  for  ItX)- 
percent  solar-heated  houses  and  for  small- 
scale  solar  electric  systems.  He  is  living  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  during  his  free  time  is 
hikmg  and  doing  Zen.  His  business  address 
is  1536  Cole  Blvd.,  Golden  80401. 

Douiflns  Thompson  graduated  in  June 
from  MIT  with  a  master's  degree  in  materials 
science  engineering.  He  is  now  in  training  as 
a  marketing  representative  for  IBM's  Data 
Processing  Division  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

/.  Patrick  Truhn  is  assistant  librarian  of 
the  American  College  in  Paris.  He  holds  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  French  and  librarianship 
from  Columbia  Uni\ersitv. 

After  working  for  two  years  for  Senator 
Birch  Bavh  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Robert  Tfe  is 
attending  Boston  College  Law  School.  He  is 
living  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

M.  Kevin  Voi/lef  is  a  lawyer  in  Boise, 
Idaho. 

^J^J       James  Agtiiar  and  his  wife,  Linda, 
/  /         report  the  birth  of  a  son,  James,  Jr., 
on  Sept.  25.  "We've  already  signed  him  up 
as  a  memberof  the  class  of  2001,"  says  Jim. 
The  family  lives  in  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Wayne  Barnstone  reports  that  he  has  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
University's  School  of  International  Affairs, 
where  he  majored  in  international  finance. 
Wavne  is  in  the  e\ecuti\e  development  pro- 
gram of  the  International  Banking  Group  of 
Irving  Trust  in  New  York  City.  He  writes,  "I 
hope  to  continue  mv  interest  in  the  Far  East 
in  this  capacity." 

After  working  in  economic  consulting 
for  two  years  in  Boston,  Barbara  A.  Bahike  has 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Public  Health  for  an  M.P.H.  m  health 
administration. 

James  Costa  has  received  his  master's 
degree  in  metallurgy  and  materials  science 
from  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  Jim  is  now 
a  metallurgist  with  TIMET  in  its  Henderson 
(Nev.)  Technical  Laboratory. 

Stuart  E.  Gordon  is  a  third-year  medical 
student  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 


Philadelphia. 

Laura  E.  Elall  and  Joseph  Bradley  Culkin 
were  married  |uly  7,  with  Carol  Hall  '75  as 
maid  of  honor  and  Donna  Hall  Nett  '72  as 
bridesmaid.  Laura  has  enrolled  in  an  M.B.A. 
program  at  Northwestern  University,  where 
Joseph  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  chemical 
engineering. 

Crai^;  Heimark  and  Eibby  Hirsh  (see  '76) 
were  married  Dec.  13,  1978,  in  Deerfield,  111., 
and  are  living  in  Chicago.  Craig  is  a  market 
maker  clerk  at  B&R  Options  in  Chicago. 

Richard  A.  Hofmann  and  his  wife.  Sue, 
are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Elizabeth 
Claire  Anne,  on  May  2.  Richard  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  actuarial  analyst  at 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.  The  family  lives  in 
Palatine,  111.  Claire's  grandfather  is  Eoiiis 
Hofmann  '45. 

After  two  years  in  London  and  Hong 
Kong,  Stuart  L.  Klein  is  now  attending  Stan- 
ford Law  School,  where  his  mailing  address 
is424ColIege  Ave.,  Apt.  E,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94306. 

Victor  A.  Eowell  is  a  design  engineer  for 
Texas  Instruments  in  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Jiianita  K.  Martin.  Mount  Vernon,  N.\., 
has  earned  her  master's  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Hartford's  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  Allied  Services. 

Ann  E.  McCleary  (A.M.)  is  an  archi- 
tectural historian  with  the  Virginia  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission  and  can  be  reached 
through  the  sociology  department  of  James 
Madison  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Peter  Moxliai/,  now  living  in  Minne- 
apolis, is  a  sales  representative  for  the  Pow- 
dermilk  Biscuit  Co.  of  Lake  Wobegon,  Minn. 

Donald  R.  Muratori  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer with  Raytheon  Co.  in  Wavland,  Mass. 

Anthony  G.  Roeber  (Ph.D.)  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Lawrence  University 
in  Appleton,  Wis. 

John  E.  Sherr\/  received  his  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  in  June.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathy, 
have  moved  to  Ridgefield,  N.J.,  where  Jav  is 
with  Sykes  Datatronics, 

John  Sisti,  Jr..  and  Man' Jean  Pontes  were 
married  Aug.  13,  in  Johnston,  R.I  ,  and  are 
living  m  Arlington,  Va.  John  attends  George- 
town School  of  Dentistry. 

Jean  Follett-Thompson  is  still  living  in 
Boston  and  working  as  a  freelance  archi- 
tectural historian.  She  is  also  a  first-year 
graduate  student  in  the  American  and  New- 
England  studies  program  at  Boston 
University. 

Philip  j.  Wisoff  and  Barbara  .A.  Goldweber 
(see  '79)  were  married  August  26  in  Somer- 
ville,  N.J.  with  Deritt  Elverson  '78  as  best 
man.  Among  the  Brown  people  who  attend- 
ed were;  Keith  Burnett,  Richard  Hert  '76,  Tom 
Horiagon.  and  Franklin  Zimmerman  '7b.  Philip 
spent  last  year  working  for  his  master's  de- 
gree in  computer  engineering  at  Stanford 
University  and  completed  the  degree  in  mid- 
August.  He  is  now  working  for  Bell  Labora- 
tories in  Holmdel,  N.J.  He  and  Barbara  are 
living  in  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

7ft       Melrose  Ingle  Blackett  and  Carolyn 
/  O       Yi'onne  Wade  (see  '79)  were  married 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  August  4.  Osman  Enke 
'81  was  best  man;  Ernie  Quarles  '77  was  one  of 
the  groomsmen.  Melrose  and  Carolyn  are 
living  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  is  attending 


Washington  University  Medical  School,  and 
she  is  attending  St.  Louis  University  Law 
School. 

Richard  E.  Brown  and  Rozan  Stone  were 
married  July  7  in  Needham,  Mass.,  with 
lhirt\'  other  alumni  in  attendance,  including 
Brian  Walsh,  the  best  man.  The  couple  lives  in 
Providence.  Richie  is  a  third-vear  medical 
student  at  Brown,  and  Rozan  is  working  as  a 
technical  writer  at  Mitrol,  Inc.,  a  software  de- 
veloper in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Charia  Gabert  is  an  editorial  assistant 
with  Adar  Communications  in  New  York 
City. 

Chii-Ruei/  Hwang  (Ph.D.)  is  an  associate 
research  fellow  at  the  Institute  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Academia  Sinica,  Nankang,  Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

Lillian  Jensen  has  received  her  master's 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where  she 
wrote  her  thesis  on  the  shielding  of  nuclear 
plants.  She  is  working  for  Stone  and  Webster 
Engineering  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Marlton,  N.J. 

David  Keller  is  working  for  Bell  Labs  and 
living  at  123  Prospect  St.,  Dover,  N.J.  07801 . 

Charles  L.  Kerr  is  a  law  student  at  New 
York  University  in  New  York  City. 

Niing  Soo  Kim  (Ph.D.)  is  a  postdoctoral 
research  physicist  with  the  Argonne  (III.) 
National  Laboratory.  She  is  living  in  Claren- 
don Hills,  III. 

Richard  J.  Lindsay  is  a  management  train- 
ee with  Golden  Valley  Bank  in  Turlock,  Calif. 

Wendy  Mason-Hummel  is  attending  the 
American  Graduate  School  of  International 
Management  in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Teresa  Luisa  Massagli  is  attending  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Timothy  Meinert  is  attending  Arizona 
State  University  Law  School  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Alan  Mills  is  a  law  student  at  North- 
western University. 

Adrienne  Louise  Midler  is  a  second-year 
medical  student  at  Columbia  University 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Her  ad- 
dress; 70  Haven  Ave.,  Apt.  IG,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10032. 

Jeffrey  Pieper  writes  that  after  working 
for  a  year  with  General  Electric  he  is  now 
pursuing  an  M.B.A.  at  the  Wharton  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Leslie  J.  Rohrer  is  a  research  analyst  with 
Presearch,  Inc.,  in  Arlington,  Va.  She  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Sue  Adele  Rosenstein  and  Frank  Gilford 
were  married  on  August  19  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Sue  writes;  "Frank  and  I  are  both  stu- 
dents in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  where  we  live 
with  our  puppy.  We  invite  any  Brunonians 
traveling  in  Israel  to  contact  us  for  a  little 
home  hospitality;  38/52  Ramot,  Jerusalem." 

Debra  Schwartz  writes  that  she  is  in  her 
second  year  of  graduate  study  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  expects  to  receive  her  M.B.A.  in  May. 

jane  E.  Siegel  has  left  the  International 
Division  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York  City  and  is  studying  law  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jessica  Solodar  and  David  Rozenson  (see 
'79)  were  married  Sept.  9  in  Rochester,  NY., 
and  are  living  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Bruce  Tracy  writes;  "I'm  now  a  second- 
year  student  in  the  advanced  training  pro- 
gram at  the  American  Conservatory  Theatre 
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in  San  Francisco,  going  to  classes  six  days  a 
week  and  carrying  spears  on  stage  at  night." 

Hii\;h  Varlivuaii  is  with  Wang  Labora- 
tories in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Chuck  wii  Guillen  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Medical  Center  as  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  an  interdepartmental  pro- 
gram in  molecular  and  cellular  biology.  His 
address:  Roseglenn,  4178  Ames,  Mountain 
View,  Colo.  80212. 

Kevin  S.  Yci^kci/  is  attending  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Bethesda,  Md.  He  spend  last  year  at 
Roger  Williams  (Providence)  General  Hospi- 
tal in  basic  cancer  research. 

Karen  Ziiccor  is  a  teacher  at  Shinier  Col- 
lege in  Chicago,  a  non-traditional  college. 

70       ^"^''  Gflffi't'u  and  Jody  Rock  were 
/  ^        married  in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  on 
June  9.  They  are  living  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
Jody  is  an  actress,  and  Luke  holds  a  manage- 
ment position  in  the  field  of  athletics. 

Bnrbnrn  A.  Goldwcber  and  Philip  I .  Wisoft 
(see  77)  were  married  August  26  in  Somer- 
ville,  N.J.  Among  the  Brown  people  who  at- 
tended were:  Ninn  Cnspurellc,  Lniirii  Civzvr. 
Lauren  Krantz  '78,  Patty  Krause  '77,  Ann  Rubin 
'83,  and  Deeiui  Shc^likei-  Barbara  is  working 
as  an  artist.  They  are  living  in  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

Lt's//t'  Kivitz  is  an  associate  with  the  law 
firm  of  Wolf,  Block,  Schorr,  and  Solis-Cohen 
in  Philadelphia. 

Pi'tc'r  B.  Locnin^  and  Ida  Connie  Lecce 
were  married  August  25  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Among  the  bridesmaids  was  Cunllna  A. 
Loenin^  '80,  sister  of  the  groom,  and  among 
the  ushers  were  George  H.  Eichner,  /r. ,  David 
Johnson  '77.  William  Ricci  '78,  and  Kenneth 
Richmond  '77.  Peter  is  working  for  Allstate  In- 
surance in  Farmington,  Conn.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  52  Wellington  Dr.,  Farmington  06032. 

Catlienne  Liidwi^  and  Mark  Jordan  were 
married  Aug.  18  in  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectad\-,  N.Y.,  and  are 
living  in  Providence.  The  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Dean  Clirtftian  '75.  Catherine  is  a  para- 
legal with  Smith  &  Smith  \n  Providence,  and 
Mark  is  associated  with  the  Behavior  Re- 
search Institute. 

Naneti  A.  Maranhaf  (A.M.)  and  Kenneth 
Ashworth  were  married  July  14  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  where  the\'  are  now  living. 
Nancy  is  a  teacher  at  the  Fox  Point  Elemen- 
tar\' School  in  Providence. 

RieliardG.  McKee.  jr..  and  Wendy  Janice 
VVallen  were  married  last  summer  in  Boston. 
Richard  is  a  stockbroker  with  First  Equity 
Corp.  in  Miami,  Fla.,  where  they  are  living. 

Margaret  S.  Page  (A.M.)  and  Roland  A. 
Tadros  were  married  June  16  in  Edgartown, 
Mass.  Roland  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Marketmg  and  Finance  Group  of 
Montreal. 

Ann/  Rosf  and  Edivard  Selieineniuin  write: 
"We  had  a  great  year  in  Israel  and  returned 
home  very  tanned.  We  are  engaged  and  will 
be  married  next  summer.  Amy  is  beginning 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hebrew  Union  College, 
and  Ed  is  doing  doctoral  studies  in  math- 
ematics at  Princeton  University.  We  are  in 
Jerusalem  again  this  year  (Ed  is  doing  his 
first  year  'in-absentia')  and  can  be  reached 
Co  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King  Da\'id 
St.,  Jerusalem,  Israel." 

Di7!'/i(  Rozeni,oii  and  Icii^icn  Sohidar  (see 
'78)  were  married  Sept.  9  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 


and  are  living  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Brown  at- 
tendants included  Scott  Pcnn  and  Scoff 
Anderson. 

Gregory  Small  and  Adrieiinc  Lavine  write 
that  they  are  living  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  Adrienne  is  "an  engineer  with 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas,  researching 
energy  flow  through  building  materials,  and 
Gregor\'  is  a  production  assistant  for  Qube, 
Warner  Communications'  experiment  in  in- 
teractive television."  They  report  that  they 
"are  very  happy  and  excited  by  their  work, 
and  both  being  native  Easterners  —  or,  per- 
haps better  said.  Eastern  snobs  —  we  are  sur- 
prisingly content  living  in  Columbus." 

Elizabeth  W.  S;.vi)rt'rand  Peter  Sayles 
Adams  were  married  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on 
June  23.  Elizabeth  is  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Peter  is  an  economist  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Carolyn  Yvonne  Wade  and  Melrose  Ingle 
Blackett  (see  '78)  were  married  August  4  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Bridesmaids  were  Ten  Wil- 
liams. Violet  McGirtli.  Teresa  Cheeks  '80,  Rcnee 
Tranklni,  and  Lynctte  Allison.  Donna  Osborne 
'78,  Sherry  Mdls  '78,  and  Lori  Hollins  were 
hostesses.  Carolyn  and  Melrose  are  living  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  is  attending  Washington 
Uni\'ersitv  Medical  School,  and  she  is  attend- 
ing St.  Louis  University  Law  School. 

Nancy  Wolpcrt  is  now  a  fund-raising  re- 
search assistant  and  assistant  to  the  director 
of  public  relations  at  Wheelock  College,  and 
is  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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Oliver  Eddy  Eaton  '05,  Arlington,  Mass., 
a  former  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
school  teacher:  July  14.  Survivors  include  a 
son,  S.  Edwarc"!  Eaton,  424  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Arlington  02174:  and  two  daughters, 
Dorothy  and  Mary. 

Helen  lohuson  Hamill  '07,  Rumford,  RI  , 
a  former  head  of  the  Girls  Club  work  depart- 
ment at  the  East  Side  House  Settlement  in 
New  York  Cit\':  Oct.  16.  Sigma  Kappa.  Her 
husband  was  the  late  William  H.T.  Haniill  '93 
and  her  brothers  were  the  late  lohii  Johnson 
'00  and  the  late  Clarence  lohuson  '09.  She  is 
survived  by  a  cousin,  Helen  Barquist,  of 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Hunter  Sylvester  Mnrslon  '08,  Watch  Hill, 
Westerly,  R.I.,  an  investment  banker  and  in- 
dustrialist, a  former  Brown  trustee,  and  the 
man  for  whom  the  three-story  boat  house  on 
the  Seekonk  River  is  named:  Oct.  16.  Mr. 
Marston  was  president  of  Bancamerica-Blair 
Corp.  for  two  years  in  the  1930s,  before  re- 
signing to  pursue  other  interests,  including 
the  founding  of  American  Home  Products 
and  the  Dixie  Cup  Co.  He  was  a  Brown 
trustee  from  1930  to  1937,  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Universit\'s  investment  committee 
for  many  years,  and  was  presented  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Brown  in 
1963.  Marston  Hail,  dedicated  in  1926,  was  fi- 
nanced by  Mr.  Marston's  father,  Edgar  L. 
Marston,  a  Brown  trustee  from  1902  to  1915 


and  a  fellow  until  his  death  in  1935.  Hunter 
Marston  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Brown  Club  in  New  York  and  was  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
major  in  the  Army  Intelligence  Corps  during 
World  War  I  and  later  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  Paris  as  military  representa- 
tive at  the  Peace  Conference.  Alpha  Delta 
Phi.  Survivors  include  three  sons,  Edgar, 
George,  and  Hunter  S.  Marston,  Jr.,  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022:  a 
daughter,  Elisabeth:  and  a  grandson.  Hunter 
S.  Marston  III  '74,  I42a  Clyde  St.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  02167. 

Charles  Sumner  Pluminer  '08,  Needham, 
Mass.,  former  advertising  representative  in 
New  York  Citv  ior  Metropolitan  Magazine.  Lit- 
erary Digest.  Esquire,  and  LI.S.  Nezosaiid  World 
Report  and  known  in  advertising  circles  as 
"the  Dean":  Oct.  7.  Mr.  Plummer  was  an  Air 
Force  officer  during  World  War  I.  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elinor,  94  Lawton 
Rd.,  Needham  02192;  and  a  daughter, 
Patricia. 

Everett  Mnthewson  Salisbury  '09,  Penning- 
ton, N.J.,  former  president  and  treasurer  of 
E.M.  Salisbury  Co.  of  Providence,  food  man- 
ufacturers: Oct.  16.  His  daughter  was  the  late 
Tlielma  Salisbury  Keoiigh  '39.  Sur\'i\'ors  in- 
clude his  son-in-law,  Eugene  T.  Keough,  210 
Penn  View  Dr.,  Pennington  08534. 

Florence  Alice  Crossley  '10,  '11  A.M., 
Providence,  a  former  language  teacher  at 
Hope  High  School  in  Providence;  Sept.  15. 
There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 

Frank  Allen  Chase  '12,  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.,  district  engineer  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Works  and  a 
founder  of  the  Conservation  Commission  in 
Sharon,  Mass.;  July  17.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Assn.,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
servation Commission,  and  a  co-founder  of 
the  Civic  Foundation  in  Sharon.  He  was  Sha- 
ron's "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1960.  Beta  Theta 
Pi.  Survixors  include  his  wife,  Jeannette,  of 
White  River  Junction;  a  son,  Richard:  and 
daughters  Virginia,  Pauline,  and  Jeanne. 

Maurice  Alpert  '19,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
founder  in  1919  of  Alpert  Brothers  of  Fall 
River,  wholesale  distributors  of  tobacco, 
candy,  and  drug  sundries:  Sept.  19.  Mr. 
Alpert  was  honored  in  1977  by  the  National 
Association  of  Tobacco  Distributors  "for  fifty 
years  of  prominence  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry." Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lillian, 
527  Florence  St.,  Fall  Ri\er  02720. 

lames  Lindley  Palmer  '19,  Chicago,  retired 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ot  Chicago  and  a  former 
alumni  trustee  and  fellow  of  the  University; 
Sept.  18.  Mr.  Palmer  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  the  Uni\ersity  of  Chicago  in  1923 
and  ser\ed  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Business 
from  1922  to  1944.  He  joined  Field  in  a  con- 
sulting capacit\'  in  1936  and  served  as  presi- 
dent from  1949  until  his  retirement  in  1964. 
That  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  National  History,  a  po- 
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sition  he  held  until  1971.  Mr.  Palmer  served 
the  federal  ginernment  in  various  capacities 
during  World  War  II  and  was  a  director  of  the 
National  War  Fund.  He  was  an  alumni 
trustee  of  Brown  from  1948-53  and  a  fellow  of 
the  University  from  1953-60.  He  also  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Universitv  of  Chicago  and 
was  president  of  the  Chicago  Communitx' 
Fund.  He  was  eciitor-in-chief  of  the  Libci , 
was  a  senior  class  officer,  and  was  the  moti- 
vating force  in  the  establishment  in  1949  of 
the  Midwest  Scholarship  Fund  for  Brown 
students  from  that  area.  Kappa  Sigma.  Survi- 
vors include  two  sons,  laiiicf  L.  '49,  95  Belve- 
dere St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901;  and  Donnld 
H.  '51,  Norwood  Farms,  Rt.  3,  Box  487,  Bur- 
lington, Wis.  53105. 

William  Fniiitis  Rooncy  '20,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  a  former  engineer  with  the  New  York 
City  insurance  firm  of  Johnson  &  Higgins 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Brown  Engi- 
neering Assn.;  June  22.  Mr.  Roonev  served  at 
one  time  as  a  regional  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Alumni.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Stevens,  116  East  68th  St.,  New  York  Citv 
10021. 

Stephen  Arthur  McCleUun  '23,  Earlysville, 
Va.,  president  and  a  director  of  Specialties, 
Inc.,  a  research  and  development  firm  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1961  to  1968;  Sept.  24,  following 
a  two-car  auto  accident  on  Sept.  5.  Mr. 
McClellan  (BAM,  September  1977)  estab- 
lished Specialties,  Inc.,  in  1939,  and  during 
World  War  II  the  firm  became  the  nation's 
first  recipient  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Award 
in  honor  of  its  technical  improvements  in  air- 
craft instrumentation,  particularly  bomb 
sights.  Mr.  McClellan  also  served  as  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Automation,  Inc.,  and 
Dominion  Equipment  Rental  &  Supply  Co. 
and  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Life-O-Gen. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  University  trustee, 
Mr.  McClellan  had  been  vice  president  of  the 
Brown  Engineering  Assn.,  president  of  the 
Boston  Brown  Club,  an  officer  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Brown  Club,  and  vice  president  and  di- 
rector (North  Atlantic  Midland  Region)  of  the 
Associated  Alumni.  He  was  very  active  in 
the  affairs  of  his  class,  was  a  long-time  head 
class  agent  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Brown  Rugby  Club.  In  recent  years  Mr. 
McClellan  appeared  at  Brown  affairs  wearing 
the  hat  that  had  become  his  trademark,  a 
Brown  tam-o-shanter.  He  was  well-known 
for  his  epigrams  and  assorted  bits  of  wit  ("Ja- 
lopy —  a  car  that  passeth  nothing  but  under- 
standing"; and  "Knowledge,  like  timber, 
should  never  be  used  until  seasoned").  Until 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  McClellan  contin- 
ued to  fly  his  light  twin-engined  Beechcraft, 
which  he  referred  to  as  his  "puddle  jumper." 
He  had  been  flying  since  age  fifteen,  when 
he  was  a  member  of  Canada's  Royal  Flying 
Corps  during  World  War  I.  He  later  served 
with  the  U.S.  Marines,  eventually  becoming 
a  lieutenant  colonel.  Mr.  McClellan  was  also 
a  pioneering  test  pilot  for  government  and 
industry  in  the  twenties.  Zeta  Psi.  Mr. 
McClellan's  father  was  the  late  George 
McKinlev  McClellan  '95.  Survivors  include 
three  children,  Sandra,  George,  and  Stephen 
A.  McClellan,  jr.  '54,  2005  Compass  Cir.,  Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.  23451. 


Dr.  losepli  Frederick  Starr  Carter  '23, 
Asburv  Park,  N.J.,  a  physician  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  Asburv  Park  and  the  first  black 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  education  in  that 
city;  Aug.  9.  Dr.  Carter  was  graduated  from 
Howard  Universitv  Medical  School  in  1928 
and  was  the  first  black  to  serve  as  an  admit- 
ting physician  at  Harlem  Hospital  in  New 
York  Citv.  He  was  formerly  an  examining 
physician  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Athletic 
Association  and,  in  1978,  he  received  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey's  Golden 
Merit  Award  for  fifty  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  a  practicing  physician.  Dr.  Carter 
served  on  the  Asburv  Park  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  1945  to  1962.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Lucille,  142  Atkins  Ave.,  Asbury  Park 
07712;  and  daughters  Joan  and  Beverly. 

William  Simon  '23,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
former  district  sales  manager  for  Republic 
Steel  in  the  firm's  Cle\  eland  and  Cincinnati 
offices;  July  29.  Mr.  Simon  served  in  France 
with  the  Armv  during  World  War  1  and 
served  two  years  as  a  major  in  the  Produc- 
tion Division  Headquarters  of  the  Armv 
Service  Forces  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during 
World  War  11.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Beatrice,  464  N.  Bath 
Club  Blvd.,  North  Redington  Beach,  St. 
Petersburg  33708. 

Arthur  £.  Marlcy  '24,  '34  A.M.,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  former  superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Training  School  for  Boys  and  a  former 
teacher  and  coach  in  Rhode  Island  public 
schools;  Aug.  18.  Mr.  Marley  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  Boys  from  1935  to  1939  and  from 
1941  to  1951.  While  there,  he  established 
hobby  clubs  and  intramural  sports  and 
changed  the  character  of  what  was  a  penal 
institution  into  something  akin  to  a  regular 
high  school.  An  outstanding  athlete  who  had 
played  professional  football  with  the  Provi- 
dence Steam  Rollers  of  the  National  Football 
League,  Mr.  Marlev  served  as  football  coach 
at  East  Providence  High  and  coached  the 
track  and  basketball  teams  at  West  Warwick 
High.  Since  1952  he  had  owned  and  operated 
Marley-Hall  Co.  in  Providence,  a  college  jew- 
elry business.  He  was  an  American  Legion 
officer  and  a  political  activist  who  ran  for 
governor  twice  and  for  the  United  States 
Senate  just  three  years  ago,  all  in  Democratic 
primaries.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Pauline,  39  Highland  St.,  Cranston  02920;  a 
daughter,  Judith;  and  a  son,  Arthur. 

Sanniel  Everett  Wilkius.  ]r.  '24,  Provi- 
dence, former  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  Fram  Corp.  in  East  Providence; 
Oct.  12.  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  1928  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate,  at  one  time  was  a  partner  in 
the  Providence  law  firm  of  Hinckley,  Allen, 
Salisbury  &  Parsons.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Providence  Players,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Pro\idence  Country  Day  School. 
He  also  was  a  former  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  Sock  &  Buskin  Alumni  Assn.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Ciirnelia,  20  Doane  Ave.,  Providence  02906; 
a  daughter,  Cornelia;  and  a  son,  Richard. 

Calvin  Milton  Bowers  '25,  Warwick,  R.I., 
former  superintendent  of  Westcott  Construc- 


tion Co.  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Aug.  27. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mildred,  23  Sarah  Teft  Dr.,  Warwick  02889; 
and  a  daughter,  Barbara. 

Walter  Valentine  Ploettner  '25,  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  a  former  chemist  with  ICI  Americas  in 
Dighton,  Mass.;  Oct.  8.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Elsie,  1253  Newman  Ave.,  Seekonk 
02771;  and  two  children,  Robert  and  Ruth. 

Burnhain  Wesby  Ragon  '25,  Winthrop, 
Maine,  a  retired  commercial  manager  for  the 
New  England  Telephone  Co.;  Sept.  4.  Mr. 
Ragon  was  a  graduate  of  Maine  Central  In- 
stitute. Survivors  include  his  son,  Burnham, 
of  Carrabassett,  Maine. 

Edward  Rudolph  Aui^tin  '26,  Pro\'idence, 
former  assistant  treasurer  of  E.  A.  Adams  & 
Son  of  Pawtucket;  Sept.  23.  Mr.  Austin  was 
active  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Rhode 
Island  and  was  at  one  time  president  and 
treasurer  of  Warwick  Music  Theater,  Inc. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Hope,  352  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence 
02906. 

Clarence  Steiner  Sherman  '27,  '28  Sc.M., 
'31  Ph.D.,  Verona,  N.J.,  professor  emeritus 
of  chemistry  at  The  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  City;  Aug.  22.  After  two  years  as  a  re- 
search chemist  at  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Cooper  Union,  where  he  taught  from  1933 
until  his  retirement  in  1970.  He  also  taught 
for  several  years  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Hoboken,  N.J.  Kappa  Sigma.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Florence,  65  Grove 
Ave.,  Verona  07044;  and  a  daughter,  Joan 
Sherman  Alhershardt  '54,  4108  Via  Largavista, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.  90274. 

Clinton  Latham  White  '31,  Lancaster, 
N.H.,  for  many  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Cc'ns  County  Democrat  in  Lancaster;  Oct.  5. 
His  father  was  the  late  David  White  '97  and 
his  uncles  were  the  late  Clinton  White  '00  and 
Arthur  Latham  '04.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors 
inlcude  his  wife,  Gracve,  28  High  St.,  Lan- 
caster 03584;  sons  Clinton,  David,  and  John; 
and  daughters  Ann,  Jane,  Nancy,  and  Sue. 

lean  Butterfield  Leek  '32,  Sherborn,  Mass.; 
Nov.  28,  1978.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

lolm  Buxton  Fecly  '33,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
former  auditor  at  the  Woonsocket  Institution 
for  Savings;  Sept.  22.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Anna,  94  Summer  St.,  Woonsocket 
02895. 

Mortimer  lames  Clingan  '35  A.M.,  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  a  retired  associate  profes- 
sor at  the  State  Universitv  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  at  Farmingdale;  July  13. 
Professor  Clingan  was  graduated  from  New 
York  Universitv  in  1933,  served  with  the 
Coast  Guard  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  and  had  taught  mathematics  at 
the  two-year  college  from  1956  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1974.  Survixors  include  his  wife, 
Barbara,  78  Prospect  St.,  Farmingdale  11735; 
sons  Richard  and  James,  and  a  daughter, 
Diana. 

Edward  Cifford  Croiln/  II  '35,  Middletown, 
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R.I.,  retired  office  manager  of  the  United 
Way  of  Southeastern  New  England;  Sept.  14. 
Mr.  Crosby  was  office  manager  of  Swift  & 
Co.  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1946  to 
1958  and  held  the  United  Fund  position  in 
Providence  for  the  next  decade.  He  was  co- 
chairman  of  his  class  reunion  committee  in 
1970.  Mr.  Crosby  was  a  Naval  officer  during 
Worid  War  II.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Elizabeth,  195  Indian  Ave., 
Middletown  02840;  and  two  children. 

Tlwnins  jiDucf  Keating;  '39,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  former  official  in  the  Right  of 
Way  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works;  Aug.  28.  Mr.  Keating 
served  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and 
was  a  former  commander  of  the  Somerville 
(Mass.)  chapter  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Survivors  include  three  sons, 
Mark,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  Thomas,  and  Ned. 

Rubcrt  Louif  Pitocdtclli  '39,  Methuen, 
Mass.,  former  district  manager  for  Rheingold 
Breweries;  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Pitocchelli  was  an 
Army  officer  during  World  War  II.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Julia,  77 
Ford  St.,  Methuen  01844;  and  three  children, 
Robert,  Donna,  and  Paula. 

Edward Mivtui  Doibaslimn  '44,  Portsmouth, 
R.I.,  a  former  Portsmouth  town  solicitor  who 
was  also  active  in  Republican  state  politics 
and  in  the  affairs  of  his  college;  May  13.  A 
1951  graduate  of  Boston  University  Law 
School,  Mr.  Dolbashian  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Dolbashian,  Chappell  &  Chase, 
which  he  formed  in  1952.  He  served  on  the 
Portsmouth  Charter  Commission,  was  a 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Town  Committee,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  curriculum  committee  of  Portsmouth 
High  School.  Ed  Dolbashian  was  Ports- 
mouth's delegate  to  the  1964  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Election  Laws  Study 
Commission,  and  was  counsel  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee.  He  was 
secretary'  of  the  Ac]uidneck  Island  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  which  was  formed  in 
1973  to  bring  industry  to  the  island,  was  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Newport  Hospital,  and  was  an  incorporator 
of  Newport  Savings  Bank.  During  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Dolbashian  served  with  the 
Army  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Theaters 
and  participated  in  the  D-Day  in\asion  of 
Normandy.  He  coached  Pop  Warner  football 
and  Little  League  baseball  in  Portsmouth, 
Mr.  Dolbashian  was  football  manager  at 
Brown  in  1947  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Brown  Football  Association  and  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  to  have  served 
as  alumni  marshal  at  his  35th  reunion  last 
June.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ann,  600 
Bovds  Ln.,  Portsmouth  02871;  sons  Kenneth 
'82  and  David;  and  a  daughter,  Felice. 

Ralph  Ellsworth  Hill  '49,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
president  of  Bridgeport  Moulded  Products  of 
Fairfield;  Aug.  26.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Victoria,  81  Twin  Brook  Ln.,  Fairfield  06430; 
and  daughters  Sarah  and  Susan. 

Betsy  Barry  Sickert  '50,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calit.;  June  20.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Howard,  2544  Corte  Del  Marques, 


Walnut  Creek  94598;  daughters  Julia,  Diana, 
and  Yvonne;  and  sons  David  and  Frederick. 

Eliott  Could  Enwrson  '51,  Stoneham, 
Mass.,  president  of  Emerson  Apparatus  Co. 
in  Melrose,  Mass.,  and  an  active  worker  for 
the  Brown  University  Fund;  May  9.  Mr. 
Emerson's  firm  was  a  manufacturer  of  labo- 
ratory testing  equipment,  including  the 
Emerson  Calorimeter,  the  Yorks  Ager,  the 
Emerson  Speed  Dryer,  and  the  Ross  Flexing 
Machine.  He  was  a  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an, an  officer  of  the  Melrose  Rotary,  and  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Eldrine Freneh  Emerson  '52,  63  Perkins  St., 
Stoneham  02180;  sons  Matthew  '79  and 
Nathan;  and  a  daughter,  Sarah.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's uncle  was  the  late  Robert  S.  Emerson  '97. 

Henry  IVIcColloiis^h  Healey'5l,  Provi- 
dence, a  science  teacher  in  the  North  Provi- 
dence school  system;  Oct.  7.  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carolyn,  205 
Waterman  St.,  Providence  02906.' 

Dr.  joltn  Warden  Clark  '57,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  an  internist  who  specialized  in  endo- 
crinology and  a  clinical  instructor  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  Baltimore;  June  3.  A  1961 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Med- 
ical School,  Dr.  Clark  had  maintained  a  prac- 
tice in  Towson,  Md.,  since  1967.  He  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  Dr.  Clark  had  been  a  reserve  offi- 
cer in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Sigma  Chi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor,  5719 
Kenmore  Rd.,  Baltimore  21210;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Emily. 

Edward  Maiinec  Crosby  '58,  Osterville, 
Mass.,  an  officer  in  the  firm  of  Chester  A. 
Crosby  &  Sons,  yacht  builders;  Aug.  22.  Mr. 
Crosby  served  as  first  mate  on  the  sailing 
ship  Yankee,  which  sailed  around  the  world 
in  1956.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  de- 
veloping a  new  concept  in  steam  engines  and 
steam-powered  boats.  Mr.  Crosby  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Osterville  Historical  Society,  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Jean,  22  Wardwell 
Manor,  Stamford,  Conn.  06902;  daughters 
Karen  and  Jennifer;  a  son,  Edward;  and  a 
brother,  Chester '53. 

lames  Cameron  Wakefield  '58,  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  a  consultant  with  Johnson  & 
Higgins,  insurance  brokers  in  Palos  Verdes, 
Calif.;  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Wakefield  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Survivors  include  his  mother, 
Lena,  4457Sancola  Ave.,  North  Hollywood 
91602;  and  sons  Jay  and  Jeffrey. 

Peter  Yale  Maektn:  '59,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
local  attorney  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Woonsocket  Bar  Assn.;  Sept.  24.  Mr. 
Macktaz  was  graduated  from  Providence 
College  in  1963  and  earned  his  law  degree 
from  Suffolk  Law  School  in  1966.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Pamela,  429  Bernon  St., 
Woonsocket  02895;  a  son,  Joshua;  and  a 
daughter,  Bethany. 

Paul  ,'\nthony  Riisso  '59,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Pa.,  chairman  of  the  history  department 
at  Lincoln  University  and  a  Fulbright  Scholar 
upon  his  graduation  from  Brown;  May  13. 


Professor  Russo  earned  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Columbia  University.  He  was 
an  exchange  scholar  at  the  University  of 
Moscow  in  1977,  where  he  did  research  in 
the  history  of  Russian  journalism,  with  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  rise  of  the  metropolitan 
daily  press  in  19th-century  Russia.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Marianne,  Elk  Dale,  Lincoln 
University  19352;  daughters  Monica  and 
Andrea;  a  son,  Timothy;  and  his  parents, 
Anthony  /.  '31  and  Josephine  Toinasi  Russo  '34. 

Margaret  Dunn  Miller  '67  M.A.T.,  Narra- 
gansett,  R.I.,  a  retired  art  supervisor  and 
teacher  in  the  Westerly  school  system  and 
owner  of  Campus  Cinema  in  Wakefield  at 
the  time  of  her  death;  Sept.  30.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  a  1922  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
John:  and  three  daughters,  Joan,  Ann,  anti 
Carolyn  Marsella  of  Warwick,  R.l. 

jody  Kantor  Lazarus  '78,  Providence,  a 
third-year  student  in  the  Brown  Program  in 
Medicine;  Sept.  20  from  head  injuries  she 
suffered  when  she  collided  head-on  with  an- 
other bicyclist  in  what  police  authorities 
termed  "a  freak  accident."  Dr.  Stanley  M. 
Aronson,  dean  of  medicine,  described  Mrs. 
Lazarus  as  "one  of  our  most  outstanding  stu- 
dents and  a  person  of  truly  superior  ability." 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Briiee  A. 
Lizarus  '77,  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at 
Brown,  84  Benevolent  St.,  Providence  02906. 

lames  D.  Boiilger,  Providence,  professor 
of  English  at  Brown  since  1964  and  a  special- 
ist in  the  Romantic  period;  July  17.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Jean,  81  Blackstone  Blvd., 
Providence  02906;  a  daughter,  Ellen;  and 
sons  James,  John,  and  Jeffrey. 

Robert  H.  Geor\;e,  Peterborough,  N.H., 
professor  of  history  at  Brown  from  1923  until 
his  retirement  in  1960  and  a  long-time  chair- 
man of  the  department;  Oct.  12.  Professor 
George  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  received  his  advanced  degrees  from 
Harvard.  He  taught  history  at  Yale  and 
Union  College  before  coming  to  Brown.  Bob 
George  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  micro- 
photography  to  help  speed  up  research,  al- 
though his  first  love  was  teaching.  For  years, 
his  large  lecture  course  on  European  history, 
taught  in  Alumnae  Hall,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  courses  on  campus.  Professor 
George  wrote  numerous  articles  on  the  his- 
tory of  17th-century  England  and  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Roval  Historical  Society  in  Lon- 
don. During  World  War  1,  he  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army  for  two  years  and  then 
was  attached  to  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  at  Paris  in  1919.  From  1942 
to  1945  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force,  assigned  the  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  9th  Air  Force.  He  later  con- 
tributed chapters  on  the  battles  of  Normandy 
and  France  to  volume  three  of  the  official  his- 
tory of  the  Air  Force.  For  his  work  as  a  histo- 
rian of  the  9th  Air  Force,  he  received  a 
Bronze  Star.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Katherine,  Peterborough;  and  two  daughters. 
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ON  STAGE 


The  Playboy  Issue:  Public  Nudity  Has  Its  Price 


The  "Girls  of  the  Big  Ten"  or  the  "Girls  of  the  Pacific 
Ten"  may,  on  the  whole,  have  been  prettier;  they 
mav  have  turned  out  in  greater  numbers  when  the 
Playboy  photographer  paid  a  \'isit  to  their  campuses, 
and  shed  their  clothes  with  greater  abandon.  But  the  "Girls/ 
Women  of  the  Ivy  League"  (BAM,  February)  have  sold  more 
copies  and  stirred  more  controversy  than  any  of  Playhn/'s 
previous  back-to-school  issues,  and  have  made  the  Septem- 
ber 1979  issue  a  collector's  item  —  at  least  in  places  like 
Hanover,  Ithaca,  Cambridge,  and  Providence. 

Why  all  the  fuss?  one  might  ask,  rhetorically.  Why  are 
these  voung  women  being  regarded  as  the  most  exotic  crea- 
tures vet  captured  in  Plnybm/'s  pictorial  zoo?  Because  they're 
smart,  that's  whv.  And  smart  women  aren't .  .  .  smart 
women  don't ....  Ah,  but  they  are,  and  they  do.  Or  so  this 
issue  oi  Playboy  seeks  to  prove.  And  the  feminists  who  vehe- 
mentlv  protested  Playboy's  expose  of  the  Ivy  League  had  to 
stand  bv  and  watch  their  classmates  line  up  for  a  chance  to 
he  Playmates.  Not  onlv  that,  thev  had  to  contend  with  the 
fact  that  their  protests  angered  and  alienated  many  of  those 
they  sought  to  persuade,  and  polarized  women  students 
instead  of  uniting  them.  Something  like  1,400  women,  all 
told,  signed  up  for  interviews  with  Playboy  photographer 
David  Chan  on  his  tour  of  Ivv  campuses  last  winter.  Thirtv- 
four  of  them  appeared  in  the  magazine,  wearing  ever\'thing 
from  tweed  suits  to  lace  undies  to  nothing  at  all. 

Ostensiblv,  Playboy  was  out  to  demonstrate  that  "beautv 
and  brains  are  not  mutually  exclusive,"  and  that  Ivv  League 
women  are  not  all  "Olive  Oyls."  (The  centerfold  of  this  issue 
was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Berkeley  who  is  now  a  law 
student  at  Oxford.)  Some  of  the  women  posed  for  similar 
motives:  Brown's  Eliana  Lobo  '79  voiced  the  innocent  conceit 
that  "I  wanted  Brown  to  be  able  to  show  it  has  really  prettv 
girls,"  and  Hillary  Clayson  '82  told  the  Neio  York  Times,  "This 
was  for  Brown,  and  that's  why  1  did  it."  Others,  like  Cor- 
nell's Lisa  Jackson,  were  more  businesslike:  "If  people  want 
to  look  at  mv  bodv  and  I'm  getting  paid  for  it,  that's  OK." 

Far  from  being  embarrassed  by  the  "feminist  flak," 
Playboy  quite  shrewdly  plaved  it  for  all  it  was  worth,  both  as 
free  publicitv  and  as  a  chance  to  make  feminists  eat  their 
placards.  The  Ivv  spread  was  punctuateci  with  photographs 
of  demonstrators  and  counter-demonstrators  (including  a 
Cornell  fraternity  bunch  who  showed  their  support  for 
Playboy  bv  streaking  through  the  snow  in  their  jockstraps), 
editorials  in  campus  papers,  stories  in  the  national  media  — 
all  of  which,  squeezed  in  among  those  soft-focus  shots  of 
comelv  voung  bodies,  gleefully  proved  that  Playboy  could 
have  its  cheesecake  and  eat  it,  too. 

The  real  point,  of  course,  is  not  that  these  women  are 
both  intelligent  and  pretty;  a  series  of  simple  (clothed)  por- 
traits would  have  sufficed  to  show  that.  The  point  is  that 
they  are  intelligent  and  prettv  and  naked  in  the  pages  of  Play- 
boy. Obviously,  more  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  that 
than  simply  that  Ivy  League  women  are  attractive.  David 
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Chan  alluded  to  this  during  his  Providence  visit  when  he 
said,  "There's  a  mystique  about  Ivy  League  women,  that  the 
average  person  can't  get  near  them.  We  want  to  show  that 
they're  pretty  nice."  In  other  words.  Playboy  is  selling  the 
illusion  that  the  Ivy  League  woman  is  sexually  available  — 
when,  in  fact,  Mr.  Average  Guy  is  no  more  likely  to  get  near 
one  than  he  is  to  have  an  affair  with  Farrah  Fawcett,  and  he 
knows  it.  In  protesting  Playboy's  (or  any  skin  magazine's) 
depersonalization  of  women,  feminists  miss  the  real  butt  of 
the  joke:  the  reader  himself,  titillated  by  photographs  of 
beautiful  women  exposing  their  bodies  to  him,  whom  he  can 
possess  onlv  in  fantasy.  The  women  —  intelligent  or  other- 
wise —  mav  allow  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  fantasy 
objects,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they're  getting  an  ego  boost 
and  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  (maybe  enough,  in  this  case, 
for  a  plane  Kcket  to  Europe),  and  all  the  while  they're  safely 
out  of  reach  of  the  men  who  are  shelling  out  $2.50  to  gaze  at 
them. 

Or  are  they?  On  a  college  campus,  anonymity  isn't 
i  easy  to  come  by.  The  BAM  set  out  to  discover  wh; 
'  the  aftermath  was  like  for  the  six  Brown  students 
who  appeared  in  Playboy  —  only  to  find  that  five  of 
them  were  no  longer  around  (two,  Angela  Ray  (a  pseudon\n 
'79  and  Laurie  Osmond  '81  have  been  on  promotion  tours  to- 
Playboy).  The  sixth,  Hillarv  Clayson  (who  posed  topless), 
declined  to  be  interviewed  bv  the  BAM,  explaining  that  her 
parents  were  against  her  speaking  to  us.  She  had,  how- 
ever, told  the  Nao  York  Times,  "I'm  afraid  of  being  asked 
about  the  magazine  and  what  it  does  to  women.  1  wonder  if  1 
haven't  made  a  mistake."  In  an  interview  with  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald,  she  was  less  doubtful,  saying  she  considered 
herself  fortunate  to  appear  in  Playboy,  but  that  she  found  the 
ensuing  flood  of  job  offers,  phone  calls,  letters,  and  tele- 
grams from  across  the  country  an  annoying  intrusion.  One 
of  the  Princeton  women  who  posed,  Lisa  Bennett  Fedors, 
told  newspaper  reporters  that  she  had  received  several 
obscene  phone  calls  since  the  issue  came  out,  and  it's  prob- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  many  of  the  other  women  have  had 
similar  experiences. 

Public  nudity  has  its  price  —  if  nothing  else,  the  loss  of 
privacy.  Nationally  syndicated  columnist  Ellen  Goodman 
also  wondered  if  these  young  women  —  the  most  privileged 
in  the  country  —  had  unthinkingly  jeopardized  their  career 
chances:  "In  the  real  world,  women  who  pose  for  Playboy  do 
not  grow  up  to  work  for  the  State  Department  or  be  tenured 
professors.  In  the  real  world,  women  who  are  seen  nation- 
ally in  beige  satin  undies  or  with  their  tongues  lolling  out  of 
their  mouths  are  not  taken  seriously."  And  the  Washington 
Post's  Richard  Cohen  felt  that  Playboy  was  merely  out  to 
prove  "some  version  of  the  old  saving  that  in  the  dark  they 
are  all  the  same."  Whether  or  not  it  succeeded  in  doing  so 
remains  to  be  seen.  /P 


Washington,  D.C. 
Westchester  County,  New  York 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
San  Francisco,  California 


If  you  live  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  any  of  these  cities 
then  read  this  ad: 


St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

February  9,  Eckerd  College 
James  Head,  professor  of  geo- 
logical sciences,  and  Peter 
Rona  '56,  geologist  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphere 
Administration 

Westchester  County,  New  York 

March  1,  Manhattanville  College 
James  O.  Barnhill,  professor  of 
theatre  arts,  and  Brown  students 

Washington,  D.C. 

date  and  location  to  be  announced 
Thomas  A.  Mutch,  professor  of 
geological  sciences,  associate 
administrator,  NASA 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

date  and  location  to  be  announced 
faculty  from  the  Art  Department 

San  Francisco,  California 

date  and  location  to  be  announced 
Lewis  P.  Lipsitt,  professor  of 
psychology,  and  Herbert  Liederman, 
psychologist  and  anthropologist, 
Brown  parent. 


You  can  enjoy  all  the  excitement  of  a  visit  to  Brown  this  winter 
without  a  trip  back  to  Providence.  Brown  faculty  members  will 
travel  to  five  regions  of  the  country  during  February  and  March  to 
discuss  with  alumni  and  their  friends  such  thought-provoking 
topics  as  the  frontiers  of  the  '80s,  how  a  play  is  prepared,  what  goes 
into  creating  a  work  of  art,  space  exploration,  and  the  challenges  to 
proper  child  development. 

The  Continuing  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Brown 
University  Clubs,  will  sponsor  these  low-cost,  high-excitement 
educational  events.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  be  part  of  the  excite- 
ment of  Brown's  classrooms  —  in  your  own  home  town. 

Mark  your  calendars  and  invite  your  friends  and  members  of  your 
family  to  join  you.  Full  details  with  a  registration  form  will  arrive 
in  the  mail  about  four  weeks  before  the  seminar  (check  for  possible 
change  of  date).  But  if  you  wish  to  be  assured  of  full  information 
mailed  first  class  to  your  home,  send  in  the  coupon  below. 

(And  for  a  unique  education/vacation  experience,  plan  now  to 
come  to  Brown  June  22-28,  1980.  Turn  to  the  back  cover  for  more 
complete  details.) 


A  program  in  Brown  University's  Continuing  College 

Box  1920,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
Telephone  401  863-2785 


Complete  and  return  to  Box  1920,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 


D  Yes,  please  reserve  a  space  for 

people  in  the  seminar  in 

my  region  and,  closer  to  the 
date,  send  me  more  complete 
information  using  first  class 
mail. 


Name_ 


Street  address- 
City 


.State- 


_Zip- 
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This  summer  make  some  recommendations 

to  Washington . . . 


At  Brown  s  Summer  C-ollcge 

•  talk  with  policy-makers  from  the 
State  Department 

•  work  in  a  war-gaming  room  and 
decide  on  tactics 

•  consider  alternative  solutions  to 
problems  in  foreign  relations 


^<  -^  ^* 


A  program  in  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 

Box  1920,  Providence,  RI  02912 
Telephone  401  863-2785 


During  June  22-28  men 
United  Slates  Department  of  State 
will  come  to  Brown  to  work  with 
Brown  faculty  members  Lyman 
Kirkpatrick  and  Charles  Neu  in  an 
examination  of  the  problems  facing 
U.S.  foreign  policy  makers  in  the 
'80s.  Why  not  plan  now  to  join 
them? 

You  will  talk  with  experts  in  policy 
making.  You  will  review  actual  cases 
and  consider  others  to  make  your 
own  recommendations  for  action. 
You  will  come  away  with  a  better 
understanding  ot'  the  challenges  and 
problems  in  American  foreign  rela- 
tions and  our.counirv's  role  in  the 
world. 

You  will  also  have  your  choice  of 
afternoon  workshops,  an  opportu- 
nity [('  explore  \our  mind  and  dis- 
cover hidden  talents  and  a  new- 
awareness  of  the  arts.  Music,  art, 
photography  .  ,  .  just  some  of  the 
choices. 

You've  heard  about  Brown's  summer 
college  and  what  a  unique  experience 
it  is.  Isn't  this  the  vear  to  experience 


It  lor  yourself?  iou  11  spend  your 
mornings  in  lectures  and  discussions 
on  L^.S.  loreign  relations  and  your 
afternoons  in  workshops  and  stu- 
dios. You'll  take  a  trip  to  Newport 
and  eat  dinner  in  that  famous  resort 
town. 

You'll  have  time  for  tennis  and 
swimming,  browsing  m  the  Brown 
Bookstore  or  visiting  the  Univer- 
sity's libraries  and  galleries. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  your  : 
summer.  Why  not  talk  it  over  with 
your  famih'  i.  there  is  a  children's  prO' 
gram")?  Invite  a  friend  to  join  \oul 
Then  mark  June  22-28  on  your  cal- 
endar for  an  exciting  break  from 
your  daily  routines. 

If  you  complete  the  form  below  and 
send  it  to  us,  we'll  sec  that  you  get 
more  complete  details  early  in  1980 
—  before  our  general  mailing.  That 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  sign  up 
before  registrations  become  limited. 
I  And  for  information  about  Contin- 
uing College  events  in  your  home 
town  this  winter-  turn  the  paee.  '^ 


jlete  and  return  to  Box  1920,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912 


Yes,  please  send  me  complete 
formation  about  Brown's  summer 
"college  by  first  class  mail  earlv  in 
1980. 


Street  address. 
Citv 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


